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IN THIS ISSUE 


. there is presented a recent thought-provoking talk by 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in which he discusses 
the general question of the creditor position of the United States 
and the relation of our import policy to this position. He points 
out, for example, that our creditor status has been considerably 
reduced in recent years and that our imports of goods and services 
have been increasing in relation to our exports. This progress in 
adjusting our balance of payments situation to our current creditor 
position has taken place, however, on the basis of a much lower vol- 
ume of trade than formerly existed. 


Future issues of Foreign Agriculture will contain articles 
discussing in more detail certain of the questions raised by Secre- 


tary Wallace with particular reference to their significance to our 
agricultural export trade. 
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AN AMERICAN POLICY ON IMPORTS 


2 FY ° . o By Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture* 


A few yeers ago I wrote a pamphlet under the title "America Must 
Choose" in which I discussed what seemed to me to be some of. the funda 
mental considerations bearing on the international economic relations of 
the United States. I attempted to point out the significance of ‘the 
change in the debtor-creditor position of the United States and the ne- 
cessity, resulting from this change, of cur becoming more "import minded" 
if we were to continue to export agricultural and industrial products on 
a large scale, 


I have no way of knowing the extent to which the American people 
have become reconciled to larger imports more in keeping with our credi- 
tor position, but I am afraid there has not been very much progress in 
this direction. I do know: that there are a good many people in the United 
States who think that imports of foreign goods are intrinsically bad. 

Such people take the point of view that the United Stetes, with its vast 
resources, should be able to produce practically anything that this 
country needs. Most of them will make an exception of some tropical prod-~ 
ucts, such as coffee and tea, and possibly certain minerals of which we 
have no resources at ell. i if there is any possibility of our being 
able to preduce subs:itutes for anything that is imported, this group 
apparently believes that we should do it even though the cost to our 
consumers Of these svostitute products may be exceedingly high. 


It is evident that this is a point of view that is congenial to 
American producers of those things not now produced to the full extent 
of our domestic requirements. It is also evident that such a point of 
view ignores ths interests of the producers of our export products. It 
likewise ignores the interests of those who are engaged in handling and 
transporting the imported goods. And it ignores the interests of the con- 
sumer. The thought that, in the long run, it mey also be adverse to the 


* Address of Secretary Wallace before the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, Inc., New York, N. Y., April 29, 1937. 
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luterests of the very people who support it seems to be making very 
little headway. These people overlook une fact that one of the most 
stfective ways of raising our standard of living is to exchange our 
sirplus products for the goods and services of other countries. 


lors then 3 years have passed since "America Must Choose" was 
written, In the meantime meay things have happened which have borne 
Significently on our economic relations with the rest of the world. 
For example, we have had 2 series of unfavorable growing seasons, which 
heave resulted in cutting down exports of agriculturel products and, at 
the same time, have contriouted to a substantial increase in the in- 
ports of some egricultural products. Our merchandise trade balance has 
been diwinishing, and in 1936 exvorts were only slightly lerger than in 
ports. In recent yecrs, foreigners have been purchesing large amounts 
of American stocks aud bonds end repurchasing foreign securities formeriy 
held in the United States. Our net creditor position has thereby been 
substentially reduced. 


These are importent developments. They may mem that it is no 
longer as necessary es it seemed to be 4 years ago to place so much em- 
phasis on lerger imports, or they may mean just the opposite. In any 
cease, it will pay us to take stock of the present situetion with respect 
to our creditor position and our import policy. That is what I propose 
to do here, 


During the early years of our history we found it necessary to 
obtain large amounts of capitel from Burope in order to construct our 
railroads and develop our industries. We paid for this capital end the 
interest on it by exporting a great deal more than we imported. These 
exports consisted to a lerge extent of agricultural products. In this 
Sense it may be said that agriculture provided the means for developing 
our industrial life. During this period, which extended up to the World 
Wer, we did not have to worry mich about our import policy. In fact, a 
restrictive policy on imports was not a serious matter from the stand- 
point of our balance of payments situation. Its significance lay rather 
in the fect that it placed a burden on consumers, and particularly on 
farmers, who to a large extent hod to sell their products on a world 
basis. 


During the World War, and for a few years thereafter, the greatly 
increased need of the belligerent countries in Burope for goods of all 
kinds enabled the United States to export so much at such high prices 
that we offset all of our debts and, in addition, made heavy loans to 
our former creditors. The result was that by 1923 our net receipts of 
interest and debt payments from foreigners amounted to over $500,000,00 
eanmuclly, whereas before the War we hed to make net payments of interest 
end dividends to foreigners of over $200,000,000 a year. In other words, 
it was no longer necessary, from the point of view of our international 
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brlence of peyments, for the Urited States to maintrin a heavy balance 

of exports over imports. On the contrary, the logic of the situation 
demended that’wé shonld heve 2ii excess of imports of goods ami services 
over exports in orde> to provide the means for foreigners to pay interest 
and principal on their debts. 


But the logic of the situation did not prevail. Instead we in- 
creased our restrictions on imoorts in the Tariff Act of 1922 and in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. In the meantime heavy additional loans made to for- 
eign countries by American citizens provided the foreign purchasing power 
that made it possible for us to continue to export on a very large scale 
throughout that period. These loans ceased at the beginning of the world 
depression and have not since been resumed. 


During the early years of the depression our exports and imports 
showed drastic declines. A part of these declines, in terms of value, 
were, Of coursc, due to greetly reduced prices but the physicel volume of 
exports and imports also fell off substantially because of increased bar- 
riers to trade and extremely depresscd economic conditions both in this 
country end abroad. . 


The importent thing fron the standpoint of our present ana bing. 
however, is thet our exports fell only a little more rapidly than our in- 
ports so thet there still remained a prodlem cf providing Dict with 
the means to makes payments on their debts to us. A part of this need wes 
removed by the moratorium on wer debts and by defaults in private foreign 
Obligetions. Fut even in the worst years of the depression our net re- 
ceipts from foreigners, of interest and dividends, were no less than 
$365,000,000 a year. During this period the situation was temporerily 
tided over by en outflow of siort-term banking funds In other words, we 
made loans on a short-term basis. 


During the last 3 years, that is 1934, 1945, and 1936, our balance 


Of payments situation has been dominated by the large inflow of foreign 


capital. To the extent that tis inflow of foreign capital represents 
long-term investment in the United States, our creditor position has been 
effectively decreased. But e.cn assuming that ail of the capital inflow 
represents such permanent investment, we are still an international credi- 
tor to the extent of about $5,00,000,000. To put the matter a little 

more concretely, during the year 1936 foreigners made payments to us in 
excess of our payments to them in respect to interest and dividends of 
$375,000,000. That is to say, the total amount of dollar exchange that 
had to be found oy foreigners to transfer to the United Stetes wes in- 
creased by $375,000,000 on account of interest and aividends elone. 


Foreigners were, as a metter of fact, able to obtain this exchange 
during 1935, without sending us gold, because our imports of goods and 
services ‘exceeded our e xports by $507,000,000, or more than enough to 
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meet the payments that they were actually making on their debts to us. i 
This was the first year since we became a creditor country that our im 
ports of goods and services oxceeded our exports by an amount equaling 
or exceeding the net payments of foreigners on their débts. 


Does this mean that, aside from the large inflow of capital and 
the accompanying imports of gcld, we have reached a point where our im- 
ports of goods and services are taking care not only of our exports but 
also of the net payments by forsigners resulting from our creditor posi- 
tion? If so, on what terms? 


In order to answer th: >2 questions, it is necessary to examine 
some of the items entering in . our balance of peyments situation in 1936. 
The first end most important of these is, of course, the merchandise trade. 
In 1936 our exports of merchendise exceeded our imports by only $34,000,000, 
es compared with $478,000,000 in 1934. This decline in our "favorable" 
balance of merchandise trads was camsed by a mich more rapid increase in 
Our imports than in our exports. 


Improved economic concitions in this country constitute an impor- 
tant reason for the more rapid increuse in imports. But another outstand- 
ing reason why imports increased much faster than exports can be found in 
the agricultural situation. As a result of the drought of 1936 and the 
continuing effects of the drought of 1934, we have been importing an un- 
usually large quentity of competitive farm products. Two of the princi- 
pal items are wheat.and corn. We have imported sudstentiel quantities of 
these and other products to supplement our domestic production, which was 
reduced by unfavorable weather conditions. 


On the other hand, our exports of agricultural products not only 
failed to increase but actually declined in 1936, largely for the same 
reason that caused our increased imports, namely poor growing conditions 
in this country, so that, while our exports of industrial products showed 
a substantial rise, our total exports were only 7.5 percent higher in 
terms of value in 1936 than in 1955. 


These, then, were the princival influences that worked toward a 
reduction in cur balance of ,>vchandise trade in 1936. It is especially 
important to note, however, that this near balance of merchandise trade 
took place on a low level relative to our trade pridr to the depression. 
Our domestic exports in 1936 vcerc 53 percent less in terms of value and 
38 percent less in terms of quantity than in 1929. Our imports, on the 
Other hand, were lower by 45 percent in value and by 11 percent in quan- 
tity. In other words, while the difference between our imports and exports 

as been greatly reduced, we are not importing enough more goods to provide 
foreigners with purchasing power sufficient to buy our agricultural and 
other products on a scale comparable to that before the depression. 
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With an approximate balance in our merchandise trade we made net 
payments to forsigners on service items, excluding interest and dividends, 
of approximately. $540,000,000. The largest single item in this "invisi- 
ble" trade is.tme expenditures of American tourists in foreign countries. 
These expenditures were only about two-thirds as much as they were in the 
average year in the last uelf of the twenties but, in view of the fact 
thet our people are more prosperous and in view of the depreciation of 
currencies in the former gold bloc countries, there are good prospects of 
their continuing to increase, in case there is no wer, 


It is to de hoved that this is the case. These tourist expendi- 
tures constitute the most painless way I know of to put purchasing power 
into the hands of forsigners. It is true that there are some murmurs 
against them but these murmurs are a gentle spring rain compared with the 
thunder storms of protest that blow up vhen a little more then the usual 
quantity of foreign goods lands upon our shores. At the best, however, 
it will be difficult for these "invisible" imports to take the place of 


an increase in the imports of goods. 


This brief survey of the various items wnich enter into our inter- 
national accounts makes it clear that though we have made progress toward 
an adjustment of the belance of payments +o the requirements of our cur- 
rent creditor position, we have done so at a level of trade which is far 


-too low to satisfy the productive capacity of American agriculture and 


industry. If we are to avoid drastic and costly readjustments of our 
economy, we must increass our exports. If we are to sell foreigners moro 
Amevican goods, we mst purchase more goods from abrond. But before ex- 
amining into possible methods of ‘increasing our impor%ss, it might be well 
to dispose of two possible alternatives which are sometimes suggested. 

The first alternative, which we should at least note in passing, 
would be a definite renewal of large loans by Americans to foreign coun- 
trices, the cevice that was used throughout the decade of the twenties. 
This does not seem to be practical when we consider the defaults tnat have 
been made on both government and private debts owed by foreign countries 
end when we consider also that the nationals of many of these countries 
are now sending capital into the United States. 


& second alternative, which some people say is actually being 
followed, would be to return to the position of a debtor country. This 
could be brought about by imvorting capital from abroad to the extent of 
about $5,000,000,000. But I do not knov where this amount of permanent 
foreign capital is likely to be found, nor whether we are willing for 
foreigners to eccumulate that much more cleim on American industry. 


If we conclude that we are not likely for some time to come to 
resume heavy loans to foreign countries and that we are not likely to 
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change from e crecitor to a debtor country in the near future, there 
remain only two alternatives. . One is to reduce our exports in rela 
tion to our imposts on ea more or less permanent basis. ,The other is 
to increeses our imports in relation to cur exports. | 

A reduction in oir axports, particulerly from recent low levels, 
is distinctly undesivaole frou tie stendpoint of both agriculture and 
industry. With respect to ogricalture, it would mean a permanent and 
dirficult reedjustment in our productive plant with more emphasis be- 
ine placed on those things which we do uet nov produce in excess of our 
domestic requiremsnts and for which the dowertic dewand is capable of 
considerable expansion, and a retuction in the production of the things 
we have been exportiug. This would mean a drastic adjustment in acres 

aud men in our cotvton, corn, and winter wheat belts. 


The other alternative, thai of incrcesing our imports in rela~ 
tion to our exports, scelis to me to be somewhat more attractive. Let 
us examine bricfly certain policies along this line and see which of 
them offers the seek. oueasnatithe Se 


We may teke first the two oxtremes; that is, e policy of relae- 
tively unrestricted imports as against a policy that tooks toward the 
sincilest possible imports. As to unrestricted imports, I do not think 
that anyone who takes a reasonably practical view of the current world 
situstion would believe that we could follow this policy. We will un- 
doubtedly continue to operats under a protective system. We cennot 
aiford to expose our industries and agriculture to unrestricted roreign 
conpetition,. 


On the other hand, a policy calling for the suallest possible 
imports, or self-sufficiency, see ns aimost cqually impracticable. In 
the first place, it necessaril: implies a lover stendeard of living than 
we could have with a opal $rade policy. In the second place, it would 
involve soms very drastic adjustmerts ina certain SezNen ts or our nae 
tional economy, cnatioakasty in agriculture. And, finelly, it would 
require a degree of regimentetion much beyond anything we have contem- 
plated to date. : 


% seems to me that the oniy practicatle course is one between 
these two extremes. Such 2 middle course might involve a libereliza- 
tion of our import policy es coupered with what it has been in the past 
but accompanied by a nore direct. nud flexible control over imports than 
has heretofore been the case in this country. That is to say, our im 
port restrictions would in general be lower than they have been but we 
would attempt to texe care of srecial situations through rather direct 
import control. We would ee n for lerger imports. 
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Perhaps the most reasoneble plan would be one which sought to 
reduce on a selective basis those duties, either on industrial or 
agricultura] products, which seem to have the least justification 
from the standpoint of the general welfare, in other words, duties 
would be. reduced on speciaity industrial and egricultural products 
which, for various reasons of natural or Hhumen resources, the United 
States is not in a position to produce to anything like as good ad- 
vanteuge es certain foreign countries, and especielly those things 
produced by monopolies which are charging all the traffic will bear. 
This should result in a welledistributed increase in our importse 


Wheat are some of the implications of such a program? In tho first 
place, it would wean that there would have to be some readjustments in 
agricultural and industrial production in this country. But such adjust- 
ments would be mainly in those lines of activity which are not well suited 
to Anerican conditions rather than in those things for the production of 
which American resources are especially well suited. 


In the second plece, we would be taking steps that would maxe it 
easier for foreign countries to buy our products. This is the basic merit 


of the reciprocal trade egreements progrem which is now being pursued py 


the United States. We ere, in fact, odtaining reductions in foreign im 
port restrictions in exchenge for duty reductions on our pert and in this 
way are tending to assure that. foreigners will actually use the dollars 
resulting from increased exports to us to pey for larger imports of 4morican 
goods. 


Another adventage of the trade agreements program, from the stand 
point of our import policy, is that duty reductions made by the United 
States are only made after careful and impartial study of such things as 
the importance of our domestic production, price trends and policies, and 
the pest relation of imports to production, Whenever necessary, special 
safesuards are introduced in connection with duty cuts. Tor example, duty 
reductions on certain agricultural products have been mada only on limited 
Gusnotities, It is a new technique in terirf making. 


Another end perhaps the outstanding advantage of this policy of 
reciprocal trade agreements is that it sets an example of breaking down 
trade barriers to the rest of the world. It thus tends to ease all kinds . 
of tensicns between. nations which evertuelly mey lead to war. It isa 
policy that ma:es for psace. 


On the other-hend, we must recognize some disadvantages and dif~ 
ficulties. Bilateral negotiations, country by country, take a great deal 
of time. We have not yet reached agreements with some of the countries 
that represent our most important asricultural marksts, Those countries 
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with which we have reached agreements heave for the most part shown great 
reluctance to reduce thcir barricrs to imports of agricultural products 
to the level thet prevailed prior to the world depression. It hes been 
souiewhat ensier to secure reductions in imvort duties on industrial 
products in the agricultural eccuntries. Moreover, as one contemplates 
the Zuropean scene today, it is impossible to become particularly enthu- 
siastic about the prospects of restoring our markets in those countries, 
at least for such things as wheat and pork, which they can themselves 
produce. 


Even at best, in years of ordinary weather, it seems to me that 
Ancrican agriculture is going to be confronted with the problem of ex- 
cess acres. But with this problem of excess acres being worked on 
through soil conservetion and other agricultural programs, and foreign 
markets being gradually opened up through a sound foreign trade policy, 
I think there is every reason to expect that we will arrive at a solu- 
tion which will represent real gains to agriculture and to the general 
welfare. 
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GERMANY'S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 
AGRICULTVRAL PRODUCTS . . - + «+ + 


« . « BY Ne Jasny* 


Germany was at one time the second largest importer 
of American agricultural products. In recent years, however, 
imports of agricultural products in general, and from the 
United States in particular, have been greatly reduced, and 
Germany has undertaken a program designed to attain agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. Many phases of the program seem 
to involve excessively high-cost factors, but the German Gov- 
ernment justifies these on the desis of national necessity. 
This article traces the long-time development of German ag- 
riculture, and an attempt is made to appraise the productive 
capacity of the agricultural plant. The point is brought out 
that German natural conditions are best adapted to the pro- 
duction of carbohydrates, such as small grains and ;0tatoes, 
but poorly adapted to the production of proteins and fats. A 
further incresse in production can be expected if the present 
policy is continued, but it does not appear that Germany will 
be able to achieve the degree of self-sufficiency desired. 


Only a few years ago Germany w:s considered to be an industrial 
country which had to rely on imports for a considerable part of its agri- 
cultural requirements. Nearly 109,000,000 bushels of bread grains, a 
still greater amount of feed grains, some 2,000,000 short tons of oil 
cake, more than 1,000,000 tons of various oils and fats (vegetable oils, 
whale oil, butter, lard), large quantities of eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits, as well as cotton, wool, tobacco, etc., had to be imported an- 
nually. 


A great change has taken place in recent years. In 1933-34, 
Germany was a net exporter of bread grains, and net imports of feed 
&rains were negligible. Nor would there have been any need for sub- 
Stantial net imports of grains in 1934-35 but for the drought in the 
summer of 1934. Less drastic, yet significant, changes have also oc- 
curred with regard to many other agricultural commodities. In fact, 
total imports into Germany of such agricultural products as are adapted 
he the Temperate Zone were cut in half during the period from 1927 to 

34. 


a 


‘This study was made by Dr. Jasny, formerly Senior Economist with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. It was prepared for publica- 
tion by D. F. Christy, Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. | 
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Tne forces which brought avout this surprising result must, of 
course, be sought in the development of domestic production snd consump- 
tion. “Germany has revealed an unexpected ability to expand agricultural 
production. Its increase in consumption, on the other fand, has been 
retarded during all the post-war years by a marked:decline in tae rate 
of ponulation growth. An expansion in population, ratner than an in- 
crease in per-capita consumption, is usunlly the main stimulant in the 

evelopment of total consumption. During the recent depression, the ad- 
fance in per-capita consumption was not only checked but finnlly even 
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The creat increase in Germany's self-sufficiency is significant 
from the standpoint of world trade in agricultural products md affects 
directly and indirectly world agriculture in general. This is esvecinlly 
true when it is considered that for » long time Germany wns the world's 
second largest importer of agriculturnl products s . whole snd of such 
individunl items as grains, butter, cheese, lord, eggs, and the so-called 
tropical fruits. Germany held first plnce as an imoorter of vegetavle oils 
(aninly in the form of oilseeds) nnd their subdstitutes, the fish oils and 
oil cokes. 


axports from the United Stxtes to Gomory during tae past Tew years 
nave consisted primarily of those conmodities which are not produced at all 
in Germany, such as cotton, or of tnose produced in small quantities only, 
such as tobacco. Lard, wheat, and fruits are tne only products bc 
exported from the United States to Germany in sufficient quantities to be 
directly affected by the increase in Germany's agricultural production. 
The American cotton market, however, is affected by Germany's efforts to 
substitute rayon yarn and rayon fiber for cotton, and american agricul- 
ture as a whole is vitally concerned with developments in Germany insofar 
as the latter affect the agriculturn] situation of the entire world. 

Because of Germany's position in international trade, it is impor- 
tant for the United States, and the world at large, to know whetner or not 
the present trend of developments in Germany will continue. The future 
of Germany's agricultural production, consumption, and foreign trade de- 
pends, nowever, upon so many factors that forecasts are very difficult. 
A most significant ond at the same time a very uncertain factor in the 
outlook for the future is the general economic situation of the world. If 
world economic conditions continue to imorove, Germany may no longer feel 
that it is necessary to produce everything possible at home without regard 
to coste In 1933.and 1934, the German Government considered it reasonable 
to produce neutral lard at a cost of about 44 cents per pound (at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange) for use in the manufacture of margarine, instead of 
utilizing such materials as whale oil costing about 3 cents ver pound, or 
coconut oil at 4 cents. Although this production has been discontinued, 
it was not from consideration of the wastefulness of such a policy. Pref- 
erence is given to high-priced domestic alcohol rather than to cneap in- 
ported gasoline. Consumption of domestically vroduced artificial fiber, 
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German Productive Capacity 


exnensive and poor in quality, is pushed rather than that of imported 
fibers. As long as such practices last, it is impossible to foresee what 
other imports of agricultural products Germany may displace in the future. 
Even if the consideration of cost should again play some role in Germany's 
agricultural policy, it would still be difficult to make forecasts be- 
cause considerations of national defense play such a paramount part and 
might prevent any modification of the present self-sufficiency vrogran. 


Since forecasts are necessarily so uncertain in this case, it seems 
advisable to concentrate on the clarification of past trends. An appraisal 
of the developments in production during the post-war period, particularly 
with regard to the possibility of attaining agricultural self-sufficiency, 
is tne chief objective of this study. Because Germany's agricultural situa- 
tion at the beginning of that period was to a great extent preconditioned 
by the development in pre-war times, a summary treatment of the pre-war 
period is also included. Discussion is restricted to the analysis of 
those products which are important in Germany's agricultural production. 
Other products are considered only insofar as they are related to attempts 
made to lessen Germany's dependence upon foreign countries for supplies. 

It is necessary, however, at the outset to devote some attention to gen- 
eral factors affecting Germany's canacity to produce farm products. 


Factors Affecting Germany's Agricultural Production 


Country densely populated 


Germany has a total area of 115,707,000 acres, excluding the Saar, 
of which 70,762,000 acres were used for agricultural purposes in 1935 
(see table 3), 31,853,000 acres were in forests, 1,940,000 acres were 
used for buildings, and 6,449,000 acres were in roads, recreational 
grounds, or were covered by water. The unused and unproductive land 


. amounted to only 4,703,000 acres. As Germany is an old, densely popu- 


lated country, even the poorest lands have been under cultivation for a 
long time. 


In 1933, Germany's population (exclusive of the Saar) averaged 
360 persons per square mile as against 244 in Italy (1931), 196 in France 
(1932), and 214 in Denmark (1930). Ig ‘Europe, only Great Britain, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, are more densely populated than Germany. The United 
States, in contrast, had in 1930 only 41.3 persons per square mile. 


Climate and soil limit choice of crops 


Germany is situated much farther north than the United States, its 
position corresponding roughly to that of the agricultural sections of 
eastern Canada. While the climate is somewhat milder than that of eastern 
Canada, the average temperature during the growing season is quite similar, 
and is considerably lower than that prevailing in the main agricultural 
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areas of the State of New York. As to the length of the vegetation peri- 
od, it must be remembered that, under the intensive system of agriculture 
which a country so densely populated as Germany is compelied to practice, 
a greater proportion of the growing period is needed for soil preparation 
than under’ the extensive method employed in eastern Canada. Roots and 
tubers, in particular, require a longer period for growth and harvest. 
More time is also necessary because the land is not fallowed as in an in- 
tensive system of agriculture. 

The annual precipitation for Germany as a whole averages <4 inches. 
From May through July, rainfall varies from less than 6.4 to over 16 
incnes, most of the country receiving between 7 and 12 inchese Because 
of the rather low evaporation resulting from the relatively cool climate 
and small number of sunshiny days, precipitation is suificient in many 
parts of the country for an intensive system of agriculture. The eastern 
sections get the least rain, and the light soils there, which require 
frequent rains, often suffer from lack of moisture. Precipitation during 
August-September is rather high for the country es a whole. This favors 
root crops and potatoes but is often damaging to the grain harvest. 


American agricaltural exverts visiting Germany are usually impressed 
by the density and height of the crops in the fields. Tne absence of 
weeds indicates to them the thoroughness with which German tanaers culti- 
ate their land. They are apt to think, however, that tnorougnness alone 
could hardly produce such crops, and they begin to doubt tne unanimous 
contention of all German agricultural experts that only in a few other 
countries is the proportion of poor soil to the total arable land as large 
as it is in Germany. And yet the contention is tmie, even now, after 
Germany's soil has been greatly improved by drainage, thorough cultiva- 
tion, and lavish application of manure and artificial fertilizers. 


_ As shown in figure 1, cleared brown forest soils predominate in 
Germanys <All these soils are more or less leached and are therefore lack- 
ing in carbonates and other readily soluble salts. They also contain 
only a small percentage of phosphoric acid and nitrogen and have a more 
or less acid reaction, all of which makes them unfavorable for most crops. 
The comparable soils in the United States are those of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and the light soils of Ohio and Indiana. With the excention 
of parts of Silesia and East Prussia, and some other minor tracts, all 
the soil of eastern Germany (east of the Elbe River) consists of the par- 
ticularly light-colored type, slightly to moderately leached. The north- 
western and part of the western regions have the same type of coil, «lthouzh 
it is on the average a little darker in color and to a rather iarge extent 


Dadly leached. 


he soils in the south are also rather deficient in plant food, 
and to this disadvantage is added a rolling and hilly topography. A 
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report of the investigations of Professor Munzinger 1/ in the State of 
Warttemberg provides a striking picture of the toilsome work of the peas- 
ants, their wives, and their children, particularly in view of the poor 
reward earned for it. Similar conditions are typical of many parts of 
southern Germany, and mey be found in mounteinous sections of other parts 
of the country as well. 2/ There are in fact only a few small areas of 
really good soils (partly chernosem) in Germany, the largest extending 
over about 1,500 square miles. ‘The situation is rendered even less fa- 
vorable by the fact that the intensive system of agriculture makes light 
sOils even less valuable. 


Of the total area used for agricultural purposes in Germany, 60 
percent consists of light soil. 3/ Since a light soil is at a greater 
disadvantage in a cold than in a warm climete, Germany is doubly handi- 
capped. There are but few crops which can withstand cold and at the same 
time flourish in a light soil. ‘Some lands can produce only rye and lu- 
Pines. The latter crops are usunlly plowod under for the succeeding rye 
crop, which, beceuse of the short season, is harvested every other year. 

The soil requires heavy applications of fertilizers, in addition to the 
lupines plowed under; consequently, the cost of producing rye is extremely 
high. Some of the soils will produce oats and potatoes, as well as rye; 
lupines also will grow but no other legumes, either dry or for hay. Pote- 
toes are usually the only row crop grown on light soils, because the moisture 
supply is insufficient for feed roots, such as turnips and carrots. A lerge 
psrcentege of roots is essential for the success of the intensive system 

of agriculture, but only a little more than 25 percent of the German plow- 
lend 4/ is suitable for these crops. 


Both climate and soil are rather unfavorable for the production of 
higo protein crops, of which there is a great deficiency, but German 
conditions are even more unfavorable for the production of fats. Carbo- 
hydrates, on the other hand, are relatively the most favored,’ and at- 
tention is largely concentrated upon them. Moreover, some products 
consisting mainly of carbohydrates, such es suger beets and wheat, are 
extensively grown on the limited areas equally suitable for other prod- 
ucts. Of other crops supplying carbohydrates, grains occupy ea greater 


1/ Der Arbeitsertrag der bauerlichen Femilienwirtschaft, Berlin, 1929. 

</ See F. Beckmann, "Die Notlage der Bauernwirtschaften in den west~ 
deutschen Hohengebieten", pp. 308 to 350, in M. Sering, Die deutsche 
Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1932; and C. Dietze, "Die Lege der Landwirtschaft 
in unginstigen Gebieten Mitteldeutschlands", pp. 330 tc 341 of the same 
publication. 

3/ "Die Kultur des deutschen Bodens" in the publicetion Deutschland, die 
naturlichen Grundle agen seiner Kultur, Leipzig, 1928, quoted from &. Borsig, 
Reagrarisierung Deutschlands? Jena, 1934, p. 9. 

4/ The expression "plowland" is used for the German "Ackerlend."” It dif- 
fers from the expression "crop land" in that it includes fallow land and 
sown grasses used for pasture. It does not include wild hay. 
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proportion of the total cultivated area than is usual in other countrics 
with a sirilar system of agriculture. Even here Germany is restricted, 
however, by natural conditions, because rye is more favored than wheat, 
Oats than barley. For decades, Germany's bread-grain production was 
Characterized by an excess of rye, while there was a large deficiency 
of wheate For a lom time, also, there was a surplus of oats, whercas 
barley vas imported in large quantities. In 1936, however, 6,848,000 
acres were devoted to oats and only 2,955,000 acres to summer barley. 
Although the cultivation of ryc and oats, instead of wheat and barley, 
was due primarily to soil conditiors, the choice of rye was also neces- 
sitated in some sections by the shortness of the season. 


In 1935, more than 60 percent of the total plowland of Germany was 
in grain (see table 3). The potato acreage amounted to 14.2 percent. Thus, 
£rain and potatoes, which under German conditions are closely connected, 
accounted for more than 74 percent of the total plowland. Roots (not in- 
cluding vegetables) represented 7.9 percent. Root crops used for feed 
occupied 5.9 percent, a rather smell percentage as compared with other 
countrics of similar agricultural conditions. In Denmark, for ecxanple, 
about 14 percent of the cropped plowland was in feed roots in 1952. Clo- 
ver, for which about half of the German soils are suitable, was sovn on 
726 percent of the total plowlard. Only about one-sixth of the acreage 
in som grasses was devoted to alfalfa. In 1935, 82.6 percent of the to- 
tal plovland was occupied by crops which are primarily or exclusively 
sources of carbohydrates. Allowing 2.4 percent for fallow land, only 15.0 
percent remains for all other crops. The significance of these figures 
becomes more noteworthy in view of the fact that natural meadows and pas- 
tures also are largely carbohydrate producers. 


Yields per acre are high in Germany, especially when the quality 
of the soil is considered. The reasons, great thoroughness of land prepa- 
ration and large applications of manure and artificial fertilizers, have 
been indicated. Also, great amounts of power and labor are used. As 
shown in an account for a very large estnte in the Province of Brandenburg, 
during 1928-1929, an avernge of not less than 60 horse hours and 35 man 
hours were used per acre of winter wheat up to, but not including, the 
harvest.5/ To these figures must be added the substantial amounts of 
power and labor used in handling manure, which cannot reasonably be 
charged to the livestock accmnt. According to a survey in central 
Indiana, only 2.6 horse hours, 0.6 tractor hours, am 2.0 man hours were 
used per acre to produce, but not to harvest, winter wheat on farms 
many times smaller than the German estate. 6/ 


5/ A. Peters and R. Tismer, Arodcitsverfahren und Arbeitsleistungen in der 
Landwirtscheft, 1 Teil, Berlin, 1930, pp. 296-297. 

6/ Labor and power used in crop production in Central Indiana, Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bull. 378, 1933, p. 14. 
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Table l. Utilization of artificial fertilizers per acre of 
agricultural land in specified countries, 1928 
(Plant-food basis) 


Country ' Nitrates ; Phosphates Potash 
: Pounds ; Pounds : Pounds 

PT CCITT eee ae ; 14.9 ; 23.4 
Austria secocecsccccscacesce *® + 69 3.8 4.8 
WOCHATIAMES ccc cccecicvcss s BS ; 46.6 ; = 36.9 
BOLZIUM cvcessersesscsscece } 1% ; 30.8 ; 18.3 
CE a ee See oo 12.6 4.5 
OE BE Nisestedisctaeacce: Be : 7.1 : 1.8 
SRE Al. Derdtivensdcnssccet.. 28 17.2 17 
Switzerland cccccessecccsse $ Sel ; 8.0 : 1.9 
PANLANG cosccrcvevsivecvces : 6 5.7 3.3 
Sweden a/ cccccosecccosccse 19 : 5.7 4.2 
Norway a/ ccsceesccscccceee: 166 5.4 : 4.9 
British Isles ceoccccscccce : 2.0 6.4 1.8 
NN ei eee tieerencann t ‘Tai ; 18.0 4.9 
POLAGA. sewccaciases sassqende-s. “ER 2.9 ; 2.6 
Czechoslovakia cccccccscece : 3-8 726 304 
United States b/ cccseceses $ 200 ; 4.4 ; 1.9 
SUR BF Saiciveeeciaaseue | 2 .6 28 
TODOR ceosecsssecccicsevccces 2 WVRod 16.8 368 
re ° : 1.4 03 - 

Al@eria ccecccccs TeTTT Trey 22 ol 2D 
CEV1ON ccdcccsevocovccccoce ° 2el 1.0 209 


Source: Die Ernthrung der Pflanze, No. 13, 1930, p. 31l. 
a./ Agricultural area, excluding meadows and pastures. 
b/ Crop acreage. 


Only in Belgium and the Netherlands, the countries of the most in- 
tensive agriculture in the world, is more fertilizer used than in Germany. 
Furthermore, Belgium and the Netherlands grow a much larger proportion of 
root crops and potatoes, which require a great deal of fertilizer. for 
Japan, the figures for nitrates and phosphates are higner than for Germany; 
but in that country only a small proportion of the agricultural area is in 
meadows and pastures, for which relatively small applications of artificial 
fertilizers are needed. The utilization of artificial fertilizers in Germany, 
therefore, ranks still higher than can be assumed from a numerical tabula- 
tion. The expenditures for artificial fertilizers amounted to-some 723,000,00/ 
Reichsmarks (about $289,000,000) in 1935-36, or a little more than & percent 
of the total cash receipts of agriculture. Thus, in spite of high yields 
per acre and low wages, Germany unquestionably should de classified with the 
countries having a high unit cost of production. 
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Acreage 


Item 
1893 ; 


1900 + 1913 


1,900 
acres 
14, 868: 
5,926: 
4, 021: 
9,651: 
7925 
151: 


eee 


Rye a oe i 
Wheat, inc. spelt..: 
ORs 6 cc decenedes: 
Cis cnn hiiexc0de! 
Mixed grain ceoee.ee? 
DOM sctsnweckdckes? 


aeeee 


1,000 : 
acres : 
16, 113 
5, 564: 
4,227 
10, 988: 


1,000 : 
acres ! 
14, 781: 
5, 866: 
4,217. 
10,143! 
863: 
136: 130: 
293: 10E: 


Per-! 
cent 
25d 

9.3: 


920: 1.33. 


Utilization of agricultural land, 1893, 
(Pre-war boundaries) —_ 


Percentage of 


: plouland 
: 1893 ; 1900 +1913 | 1893 : 1900 : 
Pers: Per-; 


1990, and 1913 


Percentage of 


jagri.gul ty ral land 


Fer-. Per-! 

cent! cent; centi 

33.2: 25.5 17.1! 
9,2: 6.8 


11.1 
9} 
o 


8.8 

6.% 4.6 
7.4 

1 


-S 


1913_ 
Per- 


cent: cent 
17.0: 18.7 
G. 8: 6.5 


4.9: 4.9 
11.7: 1 
1.0: 
ror ° 
3: 


t 
s 
@ 


36, 304: 38, 044° 


Buckwheat sesesecees 438: 

Total grain ....e.: 45,047 
DOOE écoesebaesceicay «ee 
Re pete dhcceeredt 24! 


Beans (feed) ..-..6! 
VOOM ccdi-sntenaeteds 
Vipines. asshvcdree o: 
Mixed dry legumes..: — 


631: Oe 


20: 14 =: 
378: 240: G 
593: 469: 1.1: 
8E3: 420; 1.4: 


Total dry legumesaf — | 


2,475 1,477 4.5: 


Ale 29s 
. 27 


Clover eco. 
Alfalfa cscocesesee! E15: 


Cr a 


4,499; 4,510! 
559: 6165 B 


en 
° 


Mixed grain and ; : 
dry legumes ......: 810: 25: oe 614 1 1 i? 
Potatoes sesseosese: 7,505: 8,01]! 8,58 11.8: 12.6 13.6 8.6 9.2: 10.9 
Sugar beets........:b/ 977: 1,178 1,442 1.5 1.8: 2.3: J. 1.4 1.7 
Other rests .sccsest 2.64 - : 2.316 - 3. =) 3.8 wi. ot 8.7 
Total tubers = : ; e: 
and TOOES sesesss: ~: ae: ) a coe eh <n ae 
Vegetables esecrvee: ~ —- 3 317: -! ~ 2D: -: -: 4 
TY sstnciceccsixnss” 180: eS & & Kh oS oh 41 
Tr rere. 151: 83° a a ee ee Se a 
Other ind plants —; 233 201: 155 aS a 
7.1: (Oak 
9! 
ae 


Other sown grasses.: 


1,507: 


1.435: 2.2: 
9, 


eed 
° 
» 


New 
eo 
e 


Total sown grasses: 6,225: 


Fallow eocercccccee® 


Total plowland Rae 
Natural meadows .. 
Natural pastures. “a 
Orchards ceed - 
Vineyards: cssenccees 328: 
Garden lands ...-++: 1,168: 


ORS 


6,565: 6,561: : 10.3: 10.4: 7.2: 7.6: _ _7.6 

6,821: 5,548: 3,412: 10.7: 8.9: 5.4: 7.8 6.5: 4.0 
63,679: 63,689: 63,066 100. o 100.0: 100.0: 73.3; 75.5: 73.3 
: TE, B18! Iz, 7171, BOG; . Looe; L?e0; lve 
7,099: 6,688: 6,406: ; @om.- Vet: 7.6 
~ 3 128: i aS ee 

334! 293: = a ce 

Le ue: = a ee. 


Total agricultural: 


Ne a ae 86, g90: 


86, 522: 86, 025° 


100. 0} 


100.0: 


100.0 


UIticial data. 


"total plowland" is a converted not an added total. 
lupines, and mixed legumes are not harvested for grain but are plowed 
b/ Does not include acreage used for growing beets for seed. 


vetch, 
under, etc. 


Some items reported in 1913 not given for EK and 1900, so 
a/ A considerable part of 
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Utilization of agricultural land, 1913, 


Acreage 


Percentage of 


1927, and 1935 
(Pos t- -~war boundaries excluding the Saar) 


Percentage of 


- @ Item plowland, ‘agzricultural land 
4 ; i1913..;_ 1927 : 1935 , 1923 | 1927: 1935 41913 | 1927. : 1935. 
> 1,000 : 1,000 » 1,000 ; Per~ ; Per~ ; Per- ; Per- : Per- | Per- 
se { acres! acres ‘acres ; cent: cent ‘9 cent : cent ‘ cent : cent 

g ME RYE coccccecccoevee:s 13,170 11,666 $11,218 : 24.8 $22.7 $23.5 $1769 $16.0 $15.9 
'g | Wheat, inc. spelt..: 4,80% 4,633: 5,384: 9.1! 9.1/11.3; 6.6: 6.4; 7.6 
1 | Barley cecescesseee? 3,53% 3,679: 3,965: 6.7: 7.2: 8.3: 4.8: 51: 5.6 
1 (BES eeeeeeeeeeeeeet 9,70% 8,614 : 6,892: 3:$16.8 $14.4:13.2 $11.8: 9.7 
y Mixed grain .....0.! 736 949: 1,288: 1.4: 1.9: 2.7: 1.0: 1.3: 1.8 
3 CORN ceccesvecocsion® 104 57 : 177 ; 2: el: 4: oli oli od 
| Buckwheat cecceoree: 94: 52: 23 | oe Sa ee Se So 

Total grain ....+.! 32,160; 29,650 {28,947 } 60.7 : 57.9 : 60.6 $43.7 140.8 140.9 | 
gy  PCAS eeeeeeeeeeseve? 242% 237; BL: «Bi Bi St SE ST eB 

5 BEANS cocccccccccee:) any 20 $ 12 : - -—f « f « « -» 

6 Beans (feed) “t 195 : 109; .5: 4; 2: 3 oo of 

VOUGR 600 Fiscce sees’ 37S S68: 290: Fi «ss? 3 .6: 5 0s 64 

- ME IMPINES ceccccceoce ; 326 408: 309: .6; .8: «7: «4: 6: «4 
¢ | Mixed dry legumes..: See oe ae | eS es ee Se 
Total dry legumesa/ 1, 236; 1,421: 956: 2.4: 2.8: 2.0: 1.6: 2.0: 1.4 

e Mixed grain ana : 
dry legumes ......: 499) 489: 383; .9: 1.0: .8; 7! .7} «5 
yD Potatoes weeeesseee! 7,023 6,953: 6,796 | 13.2 113.6 $14.2: 9.6: 9.6; 9.6 
| Sugar beets eeoe.ee: 1,181: 1,119; "960 } 2.2: 2.2: 2.0: 1.6: 1.5: 1.4 
, Other roots enede on} * 989: 2. oe 2,793 ie 7: 4.9 ; 5.9 3 a9: 3.4; 3.9 


Total tubers 
aNd TOOtS seecees 

Vegetables wecccece: 
DONE 4s endieedenn cee 
a 
Other ind. plants..: 
ClLOVELr coccccecccee 
Alfalfa cecccsccees 
Other sown grasses. 
Total sown grasses: 
Fallow escccecccece: 
Total plowland ...: 
Natural meadows ... 
Natural vastures .. 
Orchards 
Vineyards ecccsccece: 
Garden lands ..ecee: 
Total agricultural! 
pe OL PEER 


10,192! 7 0,586 | | 10,549 : 19.1 20 722.1 31509 $14.5 $14.9 
ae os ears a a o 05 5 
gs a 5 a ae RR eS +2 

37: 37: 55 : et week «ht of ‘Si ae 
1334 06: ot ee tee td 

; 4,482: 3,633: : 8.8: 7.6:) 6.2: O-1 

:) 5, 61% 699: 8697510.6: 1.4: 1.9:)7.6; 1.0: 1.28 
j_-754_}__ 657 } $1.5: 1.43) 3 1.0; 49 

5,619: 5,935: 5,187 6311.7 :10.9: 7.6: 8.2: 72 
2,849 2,481 - 1,159 4: 4.8: 2.4: 3.9: 3.4; 1-6 
53,092: 51,120 : 47,789 QO 100.0 100.0 $72.2 : 70.5 ; 67.5 
13,188: 13,623 : 13,894 : '18.0 $18.6 ;19.6 
5,664: 6,205: 7,186: : 77} 6.5 $10.2 
121: 119: 252 ; e282 i 62 t Oo 
222: 198 : 200 : ‘ f 66S i 4d ot 
1,176 1,406: 1,441 © 1.6: 1.9: 2.0 


v 


73,463: 72,670 


"70,762 : 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


Official data. 


a/ A considerable part of vetch, lupines, and mixed legumes are not harvested 


for grain, but are plowed under, etc. 
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Ports and industrial centers influence type of agriculture 


Apart from soil and climate, the character of Germany's agricul- 
tural production is determined to some extent by the location of its in- 
dustrial activities. Since these are concentrated in the west, western 
agriculture specializes in the production of milk and in growing vege- 
tables ond fruit, which are also favored by the climate. Likewise, in 
the recent past import markets exerted considerable influence on agri- 
cultural pursuits, becmse overseas feedstuffs are more easily secured 
in their vicinity. The large harbors, such as Hamburg and Bremen, are 
found in northwestern Germany; therefore, this is the most appropriate 
section for converting imported feeds into animal products. Grass grows 
well for pasture and the distance to the industrial centers of the west 
is compsratively short. Agriculture in castern Germany, which is sparsely 
populated and has a climate more continental in character, is largely con- 
fined to the production of rye, oats, potatoes, hogs (fed on potatoes and 
rye), and cattle. 


Agricultural policy an importea.t inrluence 


In addition to the physical factors affecting production, the agri- 
cultural output has been influenced to a high degree by governmental poli- 
cies. The policy long was very one-sided but recently became more balanced 
with hisher and higher protection extended to more and more products. 


Germany's density of population, poor quality of soil, great re- 
sources of coal and other minerals, and high efficiency in industrial 
pursuits favor a concentration on industrial production. Some German 
economists, therefore; have thousht that England's way should be Germany's 
also. Yet, most economic authorities have believed that the marked dif- 
ference in tne geographical position of the two countries covld not be 
disregarded in meking plans for the future. Two main considerations have 
always been stréssed in this connection. First, it. has been assumed that 
it would be much easier in the case of war to cut off Germany than Great 
Britain from world supplies of food. Most people have believed that it 
would be dangerous, therefore, to have industry developed to such an ex- 
tent that a great part of the population would be dependent upon imported 


food. 


The second consideration is based on the belief that a great dimi- 
nution in the agricultural population of eastern Germany would be equiva- 
lent to a depopulation of that part of the country, always thought to be 
most endangered in case of conflict. Although population growth in eastern 
Germany is not now considered important by some military mthorities from 
a stratesic point of view, it is assumed by many people that it would keep 
Germany's eastern neighbors from becoming greedy for this land. For this 
reason, national defense has always been effectively used in arguments for 
increasing the population of the east by supporting the prices of itsagri- 
cultural products and by rural resettlement. E. Salin writes in Deutsche 
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| Agrarpolitik in Rehmen der inneren vnd Susseren Wirtschaftspolitik: "Any 

} one, observing the borders of East Prussia and of Rump Silesia and wanting 
to resist a fiendish encroachuent, must be aware that only a living dam may 
retain the endangered land for the German people through all vicissitudes 
of possidle wars." 7/ 


Aside from these considerations, an unlimited decrease in the pro- 
portion of the agricultural population was considered undesirable by many 
from a social and particularly from a national point of view. When the 
birth rate declined to the point of endangering population growth in the 
country as a whole, the higher birth rate among the agricultural inhabdit- 
ants became a factor that was stressed in favor of maintaining the highest 
possible proportion of agricultural population. 


With the advent of the National Socialist regime, the idea of 
strengthening the Nordic race was advanced with greet energy. Because 
the peasant is considered the most undiluted representative of this race, 
the support of agriculture, without regard to its profitableness, was pro- 
claimed the primary aim of Germany's Government and people. "S3lood and 
Soil" became the slogan. 8/ 


In general an agro-industrial state has seemed preferable to a 
purely industrial one. There have been, however, great variations in 
the extent to which protection of agriculture was stressed. When busi- 
ness conditions in the world favored an expansion of Germany's industrial 
production and exports, the ideaof balancing industry and agriculture 
dropped more or less into the backsrounéd. On the other hand, when general 
business conditions became unfavorable for Germany's industrial exports, 
the danger of an industrial overexpansion was emphasized again and again. 
Thus, the interests of agriculture have conflicted with those of the ex- 
port industries, md they have become the main adversaries in the fignt 
for or against protection for azriculture. 


The idea of an agro-industrial state having been generally accepted, 
Germany has never entirely abolished the protection of its agricultural 
production, except for the emergency period of the war and that of the 
post-war inflation years. The industrial population did not, however, 
keep within the limits which would correspond to that idea, and by 1925 
only 23 percent of the population was gainfully occupied in agriculture. 
The protective measures undertaken before the National Socialist regime 


7/ Deutsche Agrarpolitik, report prepared by the Friedrich List Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, 1933, Vol. II, p. 715. 

8/ See A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, Berlin, several editions, as well as his 
speech at the meeting of the Deutscher Landwirtschaftsrat, 1933, in Berlin 
in Die Regierung der nationalen Erhebung und die Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 
1933, pp. 8-9. These ideas are developed in greater detail by WT. Darré 

in Das Bauerntum als Lebensquell der nordischen Rasse, 2nd edition, Mtnchen, 
1933, Nevadel aus Blut and Boden, 1930, etc. 
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succecded only in making Germany self-sufficient in a few foodstuffs. At 
the second hational Peasants' Day at Goslar in November 1934, the Minicter 
of Asriculture, W. Darre, speaking as the peasants' leader, asserted: "In 
the days of the Empire and more especially between 191 and 1933, it was 
imagined in Germany that food sources could be astodii sen abroad and that 
no independent domestic food organization was necessary." A production 
drive (Hrzeugungsschlacht) was launched by the present Government in 1934 
to make sure that the food supply could be obtained from German soil. The 
aims of the "drive" were specified in Goslar by the National Commissioner 
for reculating fruits, vegetables, and potatoes as follows: "We do not 
wish to organize our economy so as to cut off every communication witn for- 
eign countries. But some definite, absolutely necessary muocleus of re- 
quirements must be insured within the country on a scale large enough to 
alloy us to do without ary imports in case of necessity.- In excess of the 
above quantities we are willing to import goods to the extent that the 


improve and enhance the standard of livinz." 


Pre-war policy favors castern estate owners: The landlords of the 
larze enstern estates have had a traditions lL intere st in prices of rye, 
Oats, ootatoes, and beef. ‘To meet their demands,- nigh import duties were 
placed on rye and oats as early arc the middle of the eighties. In order 
to support rye prices, as well as to give compensation to the producers 
in Other sections of the country, wheat was also protected by a rather 
high import duty. Although import requirements for wheat were much higher 
than for rye and oats at the time the last pre-war duties were levied 
(1902), the import duty placed on wheat was relatively lower-than that 
On rye or oats. The effectiveness of the protection was assured by a 


system of export certificates underi which domestic prices exceeded world 
prices by the amount of the import duty evcn when production exceeded 
domestic ruquirements. The importation of meat was alnost prohibited by 
Sanitary regulations. These were applied not only to cattle tut to hogs 
also, in order to uphold the prices of potatoes as well as- of. cattle. 
Potatoes produced by the landlords also came under the monopolistic regu- 
lation of alcohol production that gave great advantages to. large estates 
owning distilleries. Landlords who occupied most of the better soils were 
also favored by high import duties and high export bounties.on sugar. 


v 


Duties on other important commodities, produced largely by pea 


ants, were low. The duty on butter amounted to less than 10 percent a 


that on egss to Only about 2.5 percent of the world price. The duty on 
lard was avout 5 percent of the world price, while oilseeds, the main 

raw metecrials for margarine production, were admitted duty free. As 
Margerinc, togetner with lard, gradually became the principal source of 
fat in the German diet, milk pr daggers s would not have gained-much even 

if butter had been protected by a high duty. But to offset to some ex- 
tent the lack of protection af forded milk production, such-important con- 
centrates as oil cakes, bran, and similar feeds, remained duty free. For 
the sake of those pork producers who had to buy their feed, the duty on 
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corn just prior to the war was equivalent to only 60 percent. of the 

duty on oats; and on feeding barley, the principal grain fed to hogs in 
Germany, it was considerably less. Fish meal, a valuable protein sup- 
plement widely used for feeding hogs, was duty free. As there was no 
thought of placing an import duty on any agricultural product used as a 
raw material in industrial production, oils and fats, as well as fibers, 
for such purposes were duty free. This resulted in a decline in the do- 
mestic production of flax, wool, and oilseeds. 


Although the interests of the eastern landlords were given most 
consideration, the peasants of the east had no reason for complaint. 
Furthermore, with the rapid advance of consumer demand in the last pre- 
war years, the free admission of protein feeds for cows and hogs and the 
low duty on barley constituted a rather satisfactory arrangement for both 
the small and the large producers of northwestern Germany. 


If German agricultural products are classified according to the 
three main food groups, it will be observed that the pre-war policy con- 
centrated on protecting the domestic production of the carbohydrates, 
which were also favored by natural conditions. This may have been rea- 
sonable, in view of the fact that naturel conditions are not favorable 
for the production of proteins and are still less so for fats, and that 
it was believed to be harmful to the exporting industry to protect all 
agricultural products. But the policy was too one-sided. Immediately 
before the World War, Germany was the largest net exporter of rye and was 
fast becoming a large net exporter of oats. Too much emphasis upon the 
production of only one of the chicf ingredients of human and animal food 
also could not fail to place a hardship on the whole country in time of 
Ware 


The problem of national defense was more or less disregarded by 
the pre-war agricultural policy in other respects as well. It is true 
that the agriculture of the cast was protected much more effectively than 
that of other parts of the country, but it was the large owners whe re- 
ceived the greatest benefit. The splitting up of large farms into small 
Ones was not generally favored, although the density of the population in 
the same sections was about 50 percent greater on peasant farms than on 
large estates. Only 44,000 farms were created through State assistance 
from the beginning of the settlement activity in the eighties to 1915. 
Moreover, the employment of foreigners as seasonal farm help encouraged 
the migration of the rural population away from the east into the western 
cities and industrial districts. The foreign workers came from that part 
of Poland then belonming to Russia and, because of the conditions under 
which they were hired, could only be used by the large estates. It is 
estimated that in’some years as many as 400,000 Polish workers were thus 
employed on German farms before the World War. This, of course, did not 
conform with the: idea of a large native population in eastern Germany, 
which was advocated for defense purposes. 
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Post-war policy leads to complete protection: In 1925, Gcrmany 
believed it possible to return to a protective policy toward agricultural 
production. In spite of the war experience, this again developed along 
pre-war lines. Rye became the most highly protected product, and for a 
time a similar support was accorded oats. The aid granted to wheat, 
although considerable, was proportionately lower, Again feed grains 
were only modcrately protected. Butter, eggs, vegetable oils, ctc., were 
treated in a manner similar to the pre-war practice. The duties on live- 
stock and meat were fixed at higher levels than before the war, but the 
sanitary regulations, which were more significant in pre-war protection 
than were import duties, were not reintroduced until July 1, 1930. Before 
that time, frozen meat was even allowed to enter the country free of duty. 


The results obtained under this one-sided policy proved it untenable 
much more rapidly than before the war, because the situation to which the 
policy was applied differed considerably from the one prevailing before 
the ware At that time, with total consumption rapidly increasing and pro- 
ducers only moderately eager to take advantage of favorable business con- 
ditions, it took two decades to disclose the inevitable consequences of 
unbalanced protection. Under post-war conditions, the same result was 
Drought about within a couple of years, during which demand increased at 
a relatively slow rate, and shifts from products with less favorable 
prices to those of higher returns took place more rapidly. As carly as 
1927-28, Germany's exports of oats exceeded imports, and in the nex 
year large surpluses of both oats and rye had accumulated. Imports of 
butter, which were at the pre-war level as early as 1924, doubled in the 
course of the next 3 years and subsequently increased still further. In- 
ports of eggs in 1928 excecded the highest imports of pre-war years. Al- 
though imports of feeds also increased rapidly, imports of feed grains 
soon reached their peak, which was considerably under the figures of the 
last pre-war years. This was the most significant development of the 
early part of the post-inflation years that was not in accord with trends 
in the pre-war years, when imports of all fecds, foed grains included, 
tended to increase indefinitely. It was the forerunner of many later 
developments. 


The relative price situation of each of the major agricultural 
products from 1924-25 to 1934-35 is shown in figure 2. In using these 
data, the rather abnormal price relationship of the base years must be 
taken into consideration. Rye prices were then too high; but, even so, 
both in 1926-27 «nd 1927-28, when supplics from the abundant harvest of 
1925 were exhausted, the indexes of rye prices as based on pre-war years 
were considerably above the general price level of agricultural products. 
In 1928-29, a year with a very large rye crop, the index of rye prices 
was still equal to the general level. The indexes of oat prices for the 
first years after the reintroduction of import duties, although consider- 
ably under those of rye, were not really low if compared with the indexes 
of all agricultural products, especially when it is considered that the 
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prices of this grain during the base period had also created an excess 
production. From 1926-27 to 1928-29, prices of oats averaged relatively 
higher than did those of wheat, for which, at that time, a larce import 
requirement existed. Wheat prices were still lower in relation to rye 


prices, and beef prices were lowest. If the high price level of the base 
' period is considered, however, the situation appears considerably less 
_ unfavorable for beef production, and hog prices up to and including 1929-30 


appear satisfactory. Butter prices, on the other hand, were only moderate 
and egg prices not nearly so high as indicated by the indexes. 


The surplus of both rye and oats began to accumulate just at the 
time when the unprecedented collupse ot grain prices took place on the 
world market. Hence, it became particularly difficult to keep domestic 
prices at the desired level. Yet the Government did not retreat. While 
it was prepared to make some sacrifices with regard to oats, rye was to 
be supported at any cost. In 1929-30, when a large crop together with a 
burdensome carry-over pressed heavily on the market, the "rye battle" 
started. 


In the summer of 1929, import duties on most grains were increased 
to a level above those in the last pre-war years. In the fall of the same 
year, a start was also made toward establishing milling quotas for the 
utilization of domestic wheat. These quotas, which were increased progres- 
sively to 97 percent, together with the grain exchange plan, proved a 
strong instrument for making the import duties on wheat effective. Quotas 
on rye would not be helpful, so a strenuous effort was made in the fall of 
1929 to peg rye prices by Government purchases made on a very large scale. 
This rye was denatured and sold as feed at a loss to the Government. This 
effort failed, however, and the Government was compelled to revise once 
more its methods of protection. While the domestic production of rye and 
oats was in excess of requirements, Germany was still in need of grain im- 
ports. It was thought, therefore, that by a strict rationing or even by 
discontinuing the import of those grains in which a deficiency still pre- 
vailed, the pressure of excessive rye supplies on the domestic market 
could be prevented and prices maintained at the desired level. The "rye 
battle" thus became a "grain battle", and a pericd of rather indefinite 
increases in import duties on all grains began. Because of certain trea- 
ties with foreign producing wmuntries, import duties on corn could not be 


‘increased, but a corn monopoly was created by the law of March 26, 1930. 


The new policy advocated, on the one hand, a still larger cur- 
tailment of wheat imports, in order to induce a shift from rye to wheat 
acreage. This was also pushed through a vigorous propaganda campaian. 

On the other hand, as a result of raising the prices of feed grains, rye 
was used for feed in much greater quantities than before. Extending high 
protection to all kinds of grain was equivalent to abandoning the firmly 
established principle of high prices for bread grains (and oats) and low 
prices for grains fed to hogs. High rye prices were no longer compatible 
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with low prices for any other graine Rye could not bear the competi- 
tion it had withstood for so long before the war. Rye prices can only 

be maintained on a strictly bread-grain basis without artificial measures 
in years of small crops when the quantity produced does not exceed the 
requirements for bread making, together with the poor grain unsuitable 
for human consumption and those quantities which are used by the small 
producers for feed purposes regardless of the relation of rye prices 

to prices of other feeds. When the crop exceeds the above requirements, 
additional quantities must be fed, in competition with other feeds. The 
larger the surplus of rye, the more rye prices will deviate from 
the "bread-grain basis" and approach the "feed-grain basis." Before the 
war, Germany succeeded in keeping rye prices on a "bread-grain basis", 
in spite of a large surplus, by cxpcorting it with the aid of export cer- 
tificates. In post-war years, therc were no foreign markets able to ab- 
sorb such large quantities of rye. 


One of the significant consequences of high tariffs on feed grains 
was the redistribution of livestock production among different parts of 
the country and among farms of diffcrent sizes. Hog production shifted 
from the northwest, where pork is produced largely on imported feed, to 
the cast, which produces all of its own feed. Furthermore, small fam- 
ers who did not produce enouzh feed for their livestock had to retreat 
before larger farmers. The number of hogs on farms of less than 12.5 
acres increased from 1925 to 1933 by 36 percent, but on farms with 
12.5 acres and over the increase was 64 percent. Similar, though not so 
marked, were the changes in the number of milk cows. It must be borne 
in mind that livestock raising is a very important occupation on the 
small farms. | 


In principle, the new system was nearly as unsound as the old 
onée Just as the prices of one or two grains cannot be maintained out 
of relation to the prices of other grains merely by tariff barriers, 
sO the prices of all grains cannot be kept out of relation to the prices 
of all other agricultural products. Sooner or later the normal price 
relationship will be restored. Still, through the inclusion of all 
grains in the protective system, the basis of operations was consider- 
ably broadened. In relation to all major agricultural products, rye 
in 1931-32 commanded the highest prices, and they became more than 
twice as high as world prices. 


Under normal conditions, it might have taken a decade for the 
new systea to prove itself unworkable, but the depression decreased 
the necessary time to about the same number of months. The reduction 
in consumption and the great decline in the prices of unprotected feeds 
as against the stable prices of the supported ones combined to bring 
about this result. The principle of duty-free importation of bran and 
mill feed broke down as early as 1930, and in 1932-33 the new system 
had to be reshaped in its entircty. 
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National Socialism 


The post-war agricultural policy of Germany is sometimes presented 
in two parts; the first, which deals with tne years preceding the National 
Socialist regime, has just been described; the second deals with the regime 
itself. There is, in fact, a great deal of difference between these two 
‘periods. In the former, the general principle of full competition was 
accepted, restrictions being applied only where they were believed to be 
absolutely unavoidable. With some exceptions, these were confined to the 
regulation of imports and to the subsidizing of exports. The domestic 
market remained free. The chief exception was made in the case of alco- 
hol, the production of which was based upon quotas and fixed prices long 
before the war. Following the international agreement on world sugar ex- 
ports (Chadbourne Plan), the production of beet sugar wes organized along 
Similar lines, with quotas extending down to the producers of sugar beets. 
Finally, the quotas for milling domestic wheat, the regulation of flour 
extractions, and the admixture of potato starch to wheat bread may be men- 
tioned. 


The National Food Corporation: This "liberalistic" system was de- 
clared by the National Socialists to be an "immense freud." 9/ Instead 
of free competition and free decision, regulation by self-governing cor- 
porations, which have a right to enforce their decisions upon recalci- 
trant minorities and which are supported by Government authority, has 
become. the basis of the nation's economic life. For this purpose, all 
persons concerned with agriculture (producers, laborers, processors, dis- 
tributors, and importers) ard combined into a National Food Corporation 
(Reichsnahrstend). "The aim of the organization is, on the basis of a 
fair price for the primary egricultural products, to build up individual 
processing or marketing stages. Organizations made up of the persons 
participating in the respective stages are entrusted with responsivility 
for performence. They have the right to prescribe the grading and the 
margins for processing and marketing in agreement with organizations of 
the neighboring stages." 10/ 


The organization of the Reichsnahrstend extends down to every lo- 
cality, through provincial, county, end community orgenizations (Landes- 
bauernschaften, Kreisbauernschaften, Ortsbauernschaften). It comprises 
Several organizations, each of which has to take care of some product 
Or group of products. For example, the organization pertaining to grain 
includes corporations formed of the producers of grain, the milling in- 
dustry, the grain and flour trade, and the bakery and macaroni industries. 


9/ Preface by the Minister of Agriculture, W. Darré, to Aufgaben und Aufbau 
des Reichsnahrstandes by H. Reischle and W. Saure, Berlin, 1934, p. 6. 
| 10/ Reischle and Seure, op. cits, p. 13. 
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all headed by the Geraan Grain Corporation (Hauptvereinigung der deutschen 
Getreidewirtschaft). For some products, commissioners of the Reichsn&hrstand 
are simply nominated. These organizations and coumissioners exert the 
authority bestowed upon them by the Minister of Agriculture in accordance 
with powers entrusted to the lntter by law. It is intended that these 
agencics or commissioners: be transferred later on to the Reichsndhrstand. 
The Government control over the whole organization is, however, very wide. 
W. Darre is both Minister of Agriculture and the Reichsbauernfihrer, or 
chief of the Reichsndhrstand, and it is difficult to distinguish the 
self-governing organizations of producers from the Government itself. 


One of the first measures inaugurated by the National Socialists 
was the comprehensive Fat Plan, which was placed in operation in the 
spring of 1933. It was designed to raise the prices of those commodi- 
ties thrown out of line when all kinds of grain and bran were made ex- 
pensive. Livestock producers faced with high feed prices had sought 
refuge in oil cake, which was duty free, and imports of this feed in- 
creased from arouni 1,820,000 short tons in both 1929-30 and 1930-31 to 
2,212,000 anc 2,868,000 tons in 1931-32 and 1932-33, respectively. The 
maintenance of high grain prices, however, required that prices of oil 
cake be broveht into line with those of protected grains and feeds. 
Since the raising of the price of oil cake, the major source of protein 
feed, would hamper milk production, it had to be accompanied by an in- 
crease in butter prices. Yet it was very difficult to raise butter 
prices without an increase in prices of other fats. Consequently, the 
prices of all these commodities were raised at one stroke. As to oil 
cake, an equalization fee was imposed upon it, raising its price toa 
higher level than that of feed grains. 


In 1933-34, Germany harvested a record’ srain crop. Imports of 
grain were practically blocked, high import duties existed on most 
other products, and the Fat Plan was in operation, but this whole chain 
of protective measures asain proved insufficient to sustain grain prices 
at the desired level. The millers were then-ordered to keep in reserve 
a stock of rye and wheat at least double the quantity of their monthly 
requirements. By this measure more than 1,900,000 short tons of bread 
grains (about 6.5 percent of the domestic crop) eéased to be a factor im- 
mediately affecting prices. Minimum prices on rye and wheat also were 
prescribed at a level somewhat lower than average pre-war prices. 


For the crop year 1934-35, fixed instead of minimum prices were 
ordered for grain. The prices fixed for wheat and rye were, on the av- 
erage, about 7 percent and 4 percent higher, respectively, than the 
minimum prices for the 1933 crops. Fixed prices were also introduced 
for wheat and-rye flour, feed grains, and mill feed. The prices of oats 
were about the same as those of the last pre-war years. The prices of 
feeding barley were necessarily fixed at about the level of rye prices, 
Or around 25 percent higher than the pre-war prices of feeding barley. 
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It was elso thought necessary to advance the import duty on wheat from 
Rm. 25 to Rm. 35 per 100 kilograms (from $2.75 to $3.85 per bushel), 
the first time that the duty on wheat exceeded appreciably that on rye. 
In succeeding years, fixed prices: for rye and feeding barley were in- 
creased and fixed prices for malting barley were introduced. 


More protection for butter had been desired long before the Fat 
Plan was inaugurated. Treaties with foreign countries delayed this, how- 
ever, and increases in import duties did not become possible until 1930. 
Until the middle of 1930, prices of butter in Berlin were practically 
the same as those in Copenhagen. In 1931, the Danish prices were lower 
than those in Germany by ebout 10 percent. In 1932, the margin was in- 
creased to more than 30 percent, and in 1933 Danish prices were only half 
as high as the prices in Berlin. Still, the pegging of butter prices was 
not carried so far as the pegging of rye prices, which at that time were 
about three times as high as those on world markets. 


The most sweeping part of the Fat Plan applied to the production 
of margarine, which is the principal fat in the German diet. The pro- 
duction of margarine and salad oil for each quarter of the calendar year 
was restricted to 60 percent of the quantity produced from October 1 to 
December 31, 1952, and an equalization fee was placed on both nroducis, 
which more tnan doubled the price of the cheap grade of margarine. After 
November 1, 1954, the quotas for margarine production were replaced by 
fixed prices, but the regulation was unchanged for salad oil. The price 
of the cheapest grade of mergarine, 63 pfennigs per 0.5 kilogram, was 
exactly two and a half times the price which prevailed before the re- 
strictions were promulgated. The import duty on lard was raised in a 

few jumps from Rm. 6 on February 2 to Rm. 100 per 100 kilograms (about 

15 cents per pound) on July 15, 1933, meking lard prices to the consumer 
considerably above the level of pre-depression yea’s. Furthermore, uncer 
the Fat Plan neutral lard was produced for some time at great cost in 
order to increase the domestic supply of fat, to create a new outlet for 
grain, and to support hog prices. 
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Some significant steps for supporting prices of meat were taken in 
1930, when imports of frozen meat were discontinued and import duties on 
other meat and on livestock considerably raised. Further increxses in 
duties followed in 1931 and 1933. Aithough the slump in livestock prices 
was-overcome, they remained relatively the lowest prices of all major 
agricultural products. By increasing the import duty on eggs from 5 
marks to 30 and then to 70 per 100 kilograms (the last about 10.5 cents 
per pound) and providing import quotas, egg prices were also raised con- 
siderably above the level of world prices. Finally vigorous measures 
were taken to protect the domestic production of oilseeds, flax, and 
wool, for which duty-free admission was traditional. The grain battle 
was thus extended to include not only almost all agriculturally pro- 
cuced foodstuffs but other materials as vell. 
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Regulation of domestic prices: The contol of priceg is one of 
the central features of German agricultura ‘market regulation, ‘Farm 
prices, except for a few horticultural products, are now regulated for 
practically all products. Trade and processing\mepeias have also been 
brought gradually under control, so that price fixation or regulation 
now reaches down from the producer to the consumer for most of the 
staple foodstuffs, such as grain and grain products, potatoes, milk and 
dairy products, eggs, fats, and most types of meat and meat products. 
In some instances price regulation extends only from the producer to 
the wholesale distributor, as in the case of sugar, cabbage, canned 
foods, and hops. 11/ Prices of agricultural implements and other items 
used in production are also largely regulated pertly by arrangements 
between the Reischsnahrstand and the various industriel cartels. 


Fixed or otherwise regulated prices have generally varied both 
regionally and according to quality of the product, with a view to ob-~ 
taining what might be called a natural national equilibriym. In some 
cases, where adequate stendards of quality were lacking, price regula- 
tion has been confined to the establishment of minimum prices (wine, 
fish, etc.) or maximum prices (livestock purchases outsides the public 
markets). Products having a pe-ticularly wide range of qualitative 
variety or those extremely difficult to classify have been subjected to 
compulsory marketing in specially authorized markets and to grading by 
special classing committees which determine the class (for which prices 
- fixed) into wnich the product should fell. This is the case with 

laughter cattle, wool, tobacco, and, in part, also with hops . 12/ The 
lack of regular provision for seasonal adjustment in regulated prices has 
been one feature of the German farm-price reguletion that hes rightly 
been criticized, notably in the cease of milk and livestock marketing. To 
mitigate seesonal surpluses anc deficits, Government institutions have 
stepped in and taken up supplies in times of market congestion, and have 
sold from their stocks in time of undersupply. 


Assurance of fermers' markets and of consumers' supplies: The prin- 
ciple that all farm products should find an essured merket end the thesis 
that the "Nahrstand is responsible for the nutrition of the Germen people 
and should, therefore, assure sipplies have led, gradually, to a high de- 
gree of physical control over tne flow of produce from the farm to the 
ultimate consumer. The machinery and methods of control involve such a 
wide range of activities es the extension to the farmer of the right and, 
at the same time, the obligation to deliver prescribed contingents or 
qQuentities of certain products ‘bread grains, fresh milk, sugar-—beets), 
the prohibition of sales of many products from the farm unless approved 
by supervisory bodies, the regional equalization of supplies, the actual 


11/ Cf. "Wie der Nahrstend arbeitet" by Gunther Keiser, in "Die Wirtschafts- 
kurve", Heft 11 hiige 15. Jahreang, Frankfurt-Mein. 
le/ Cf. G. Keiser, loc. cits, p.125. 
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Spurchase, temporary storage, and resale of products by governmental organs 
dete: sstellen), as well as the arbitrary regulation of imports and exports. 


At times of shortage, since it is tne Government's policy not to 
Fallow prices to rise, the regulation of consumption has also been under- 
}teken, by rationing in various forms, to assure an cquitable distribution 
Sof supplies. A seagate on the slaughter of livestock to certain per- 
icentages of a ba veriod has, for example, been in effect during 1935-36. 
"There was also a limitation on butter deliveries by dairies to retailers 
‘in the winter of 193 5-36, and since January 1, 1937, retailers have been 
‘required to prepare lists of their regular customers for the purpose of 
vrationing the consumption of fats - e procedure which many retailers had 
Sadcopted on their own initiative during the butter shortage of the winter 
1955-35 and the recurring egz shortages in 1936. 


Regulation of imports: A necessary adjunct to the resulation of | 
domestic markets and prices and to the guaranty of a market for domestic 
produce at specified prices, as well as of consumer supplies, has been | 
the close regulation of Germany's relatively large imports of farm prod- : 
ucts and the prices of these procucts. German agricultural volicy has | 
mace large use of import regulation eas an instrument of market control. | 
The Reich offices wiich exercise the control of farm imports ed import 
prices are in @ position to do so effectively, since they are, at the 
sane tine, currency supervisory offices determining the allocation, by 
products and inoorters, of the currency or clearinzs payment permits al- 
lotted for agricultural products, in toto, by the central currency 
authority in the Ministry for Economic Affairs. 


The Reich offices either themselves buy on foreign markets, even- 
‘tually through the agency of a merchant, or otherwise control every 
purchase by importers through the allotment of trading certificates and 
buying permits Without a buying oermit no import purchase may be made, 
and without a trading certificate no foreign product may entcr the do- 
‘mestic markets. The trading certificates at the same time provide the 
smeans of import price control since they imst’ be »urchased from the Peich 
‘offices. The price of the certificate is fixed, but changed from time 
‘to time, depending on world market movements, so as to bring the inland 
“price of the foreign product in line with the price of the domestic prod 
uct. These "equalizetion fees", as the price of the trading certificates 
is commonly called since they "equalize" domestic mid foreign prices, are 
jin actuality slicing import duties, or super-duties, which must be paid 
vin addition to the regular import teriff. 
“This machinery gives the Reichsstellen a virtual import monopoly 
i for egricultural products, and it has been used as an instrument of trade 
policy to direct import wandienes of farm products deliberately to coun- 
tries that buy German goods. The National Socialist import policy and 
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especially the determination of the volume of imports of farm products, 
originally in the hands of agrarian authorities, has now, in practice, 
come largely uncer the control of the central currency authorities in the 
Ministry for Economic Affairs. The difficult currency and trade position 
has made it impossible for this authority to permit imports to the extent 
that the Ministry of Agriculture is prepared to permit and even desires, 
now that shortages have arisen. The current food and feed shortages, 
which the agricultural authorities would gladly alleviate by increased 
importation if they were allotted the necessary currency or clearing bal- 
ances, must be ascribed to general economic, political, and financial 
policies which have led to depletion of foreign exchange and gold reserves. 


Trends in Asricultural Production 


Rapid expansion in production during pre-war veriod 


The pre-yar agricultural policy had a decided effect upon domes- 
tic production. The acreage utilized for the four principal grains (rye, 
wheat, barley, end oats) increased from 34,466,000 acres in 1893 to 
35,007,000 acres in 1900, and to 36,889,000 acres in 1913 (see table 2). 
In order to take advantage of the favorable conditions created for the 
procuction of rye, as well as of oats, a rather large amount of land was 
Geforested in the east. Since the better soils had been placed in cul- 
tivation at a much earlier date, the newlands consisted primarily of 
the sandy formations already mentioned, which were suitable only for rye 
and lupines. In contrast to developments in other countries of Western 
Europe, Germany's cropped plowland was considerably increased. It amounted 
to 56,858,000 acres in 1893, grew to 58,041,000 acres in 1900, and in 
1913 totaled 59,654,000 acres. This increase was obtained by a reduction 
in the land in fallow. The proportion of acreage in the four principal 
grains to the total cropped plowland remained practically stable from 
1893 to 1900 at around 62 percent and even increased to 63.4 vercent be- 
tween 1900 and 1913. This, too, was contrary to trends in other coun- 
tries having similar natural and economic conditions. 


Although the total area in grains made a rather marked advance 
in the last 13 years before the war, the wheat area actually declined, and 
the acreage in barley remained unchanged. The rye acreage increased by 
9.0 percent, and the acreage in oats was reised by 8.3 percent. The acre- 
age in potatoes also expanded; from 1893 to 1913, the increase was no less 
then 14.4 percent. In the same period, the area in dry legumes and oil- 
seeds was reduced by nearly half. The acreage in som grasses increased 
rapidly prior to 1900 but made no further progress in the 13 years fol~ 
lowing. 


The high prices of grains, sugar beets, and several other products 
made possible a tremendous increase in the application of fertilizers 
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(see: table 4), and other improvements in the technic of production were 
introduced. An unprecedented gain in yields per acre resulted. Avereze 
yields of rye, for example, increased from some 21.5 bushels per acre to 

about 30,0 bushels during the last 20 years preceding the World War. 
(See table 5.) 


Teble 4, Utilization of artificial fertilizers, specified years 
(Plent-food besis) 
Year Nitrates Phosphates Potash 
: 2,000 short tons 1,000 short tons 1,000 short tons 


BUTE eee eT eT 55 204 30 

D Ws onecdcecee es 73 290 66 
WOOD eens nvcesrsdens : a6 335 129 
BOO Hise es cv etevedet 111 47? 223 . 
Pe rerrr eT vig 172 628 396 
POD ise ckeoescuvevd | 231 ; 716 


12 
O 


Or 
<9) 
~ 


Rae 8 kose cavevese 198 572 
SS | nee : 80 468 
EE ic cgivccaoeane 88 406 
So ererirririr ; 101 369 
pS rrr nae 127 255 
rere: te . 175 152 
ve) icbesed 234 284 


O73 OM O® fp 


tf OOH OON AN 
corbwowo,peb OI 


oO; 


WOOD cndccdiaviaed 331 344 ; 854 
LOBOS cvcccceccesent 217 325 765 
WOSEDE co ccccsocncest 261 184 589 
TENGE ccc vsccsvessa 37 411 728 
oO ee eee 367 42 675 
SERGE? sinaes okesever 441 537 : 789 
RIG ADG wictecesccvncds 431 561 727 


192829 oeceveccessons 477 585 842 
1929—-BO sececcceceees' 457 ; 603 ; 861 


19BO—MS1 ce cceersecoee! 391 523 ; 737 
1931~32 vk: éveustne 459 ; 436 és 617 
IOEIES oc ccscccsceves 388 itm 440 681 


1933-34 eT 430 : 508 785 
a pee 459 601 — 
1935-36 ecveteceecvecs 540 : 701 1,046 


Source: Pre-war calendar years and 1914-15 to 1923-24 are from Serine, 
Die deutsche Landwirtscheft, p. 786; 1924-25 to 1933-34 are from Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik, No. 16, August 1934; 1934-35 and 1935-36 are from 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1936. 
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Table 5. Acreage, production, and yield per acre of principal crops, average 1894-1898, 
1899-1903, 1904-1908, 1909-1913, annual 1914-1935 a/ 
Wheat Rye Barley $ Oats 
Year Acreage’ pol ‘Yield Acreage’ P+ 0 ‘Yield ‘Acreage’ B20 "Yield Acreage’ ete : Yield 
; 1,000 : 1,000 :Bush- : 1,000: 1,000 :Bush- : 1,000 : 1,000 :Bush- : 1,000: 1,000 +: Bush- 
: acres : bushels : els : acres : bushels : els : acres : bushels : els : acres : bushels: els 
Average: : : : : : : : : : : : 
1894-1898 4,808: 123,450: 25.7: 14,743: 329,152: 22.3: 4,050: 126,452: Sl.l: 9,645: 450,818: 435.8 
1899-1903 : 4,629: 199,652: 28.0: 14,730: 352,639: 23.9: 4,208: 144,503: 34.3: 10,369: 501,070: 48.3 
1904-1908 : 4,651: 137,357: 29.5: 15,077: 392,010: 26.0: 4,070: 142,740: 35.1: 10,500: 534,055: 50.9 
1909-1913 d/: 4,768: 152,119: 31.9: 15,387: 445,222: 28.9: 3,976: 153,529: 38.6: 10,750: 591,996: 55.1 
1909-1913 e/: 4,012: 131,116: 32.7: 12,731: 371,808: 29.2: 3,372: 129,700: 38.5: 9,536: 527,053: 55.35 
Annual: : : : : : : : : : 
1914 c/ 4,250: 127,818: 30.1: 13,132: 347,181: 26.4: 3,909: 144,125: 36.9: 9,647: 566,692: 57.5 
1915 c/ 4,276: 125,812: 29.4: 12,920: 300,515: 23.3: 4,002: 114,077: 28,5: 10,072: 368,561: 36.6 
1916 c/ 3,666: 102,216: 27.9: 12,005: 287,290: 23.9: 3,766: 128,450: 34.1: 7,951: 434,612: 54.7 
1917 c/ 3,348: 77,385: 23.1: 11,116: 228,067: 20.5: 3,610 85,644: 23.7: 7,830: 226,383: 29.2 
1918 ¢/ 3,343: 85,152: 25.5: 11,606: 260,044: 22.4: 2,997 93,504: 31.2: 7,510: 301,839: 40.2 
1919 — 3,160: 79,001: 24.8: 10,755: 257,615: 22.1: 2,78 75,211: 27.5: 7,25 303,521: 41.8 
1920 3,098: 82,574: 24.3: 10,588: 194,244: 18.3: 2,949: 82,330: 27.9:- 7,940:. 332,490: 41.9 
1921 3,560: 107,766: 3C.3: 10,538: 267,626: 25.4: 2,808 89,039: 31.7: 7,813: 344,774: 44.1 
1922 3,595; 71,926: 21.2: 10,236: 206,033: 20.1: 2,846: 73,824: 25.9: 7,911: 276,619: 35.0 
1923 3,653: 106,448: 29.1: 10,790: 263,037: 24.4: 3,216 108,446: 33.1: 8,265 420,731: 50.9 
1924 3,623: 89,199: 24.6: 10,525: 225,573: 21.4: 3,873: 110,226: 30.8: &,709: 389,525: 44.7 
1925 3,835: 118,213: $0.8: 11,635: 317,418: 27.3: 3,545: 119,375: - 35.7: &,5351; -364,740: 45.1 
192 3,957: 95,429: 24.1: 11,694: 252,187: 21.6: 3,671 113,102: 30.8: 6,590: 435,722: 5C.7 
1927 4,321: 120,522: 27.9: 11,610: 269,025: 23.2: 3,653: 125,750: 34.4: 6,589: 437,249: 50.9 
1928 4,269: 141,593: 33.2: 11,452: 335,499: 29.3: 3,753: 153,721: 41.0: 8,696: 481,960: 55.4 
1929 3,955: 123,062: 31.1: 11,680: 321,045: 27.5: 3,835: 146,C69: S8.1: 8,795: 508,633: 57.8 
1930 4,402: 139,217: 31.6: 11,641: $02,312: 26.0: 3,753: 131,375: 35.0: 6,499: 369,688: 45.9 
1931 5,355: 155,545: 29.0: 10,789: 262,977: 24.4: 4,COl: 138,628:. 34.6: 6,310: 427,479: 51.4 
1932 5,635: 183,827: 32.6: 10,996: 329,255: 29.9: 3,875: 147,647: 38.1: €,116: 456,160: 56.5 
1933 Star 205,926: 36.0: 11,179: 343,570: 30.7: 3,918: 159,267: 40.7: °'7,664 76,983: 60.9 
1934 5,430: 166,541: 30.7: 11,097: 299,496: 27.C: 4,03C: 147,152: 36.5: 7,773: 375,631: 48.3 
1935 5,205: 171,466: S2.9: 11,218: 294,399: 26.2: 3,965: 155.5866: 39.8: 6,898: 371,040: 53.8 
: Potatoes : Sugar beets Fodder beets , Cir 
: 1,00C 1,000 :3ush- : 1,000: 1,000 :short : 1,500 1,000 :Short : 1,000: 1,000 :short 
; acres : bushels : els : acres :sh. tons : tons : acres :sh. tons : tons : acres. :sh. tous ons 
Averaze: : : : $ : : 
1894-1898 7,549: 1,280,289: 169.6: :4/4,681:d/ 10,421 2.1 
1899-1903 7,980: 1,573,516: 197.2: ~ 4,569: 9,082 2, 
1904-1908 : 8,153: 1,612,505: 1997.8: 4,995: 11,015 2.2 
1909-1913 b/: 8,229: 1,681,959: 204.4: 4,868: 10,384 im! 
1909-1913 ¢/: 6,775: 1,373,609: 202.7: : e/4, 06¢ e/ €&,305 2, 
Annual: : : : : : 
1914 c/ 6,995: 1,392,215: 199.0: 1,153: 15,417: 13.4: 4,410 10,925 2.5 
1915 ¢/ 7,229: 1,619,641: 224.0: 838: 10,366: 12,4: 4,238 7,996: 1.8 
1916 c/ 5,693: 747,550: 131.3: 856: $,820: 11.1: 4,157 10,049: 2.4 
1917 c/ 5,193: 1,061,736: 204.5: E33: 9.482: 11.2: 4,509: 7,998: 1.8 
1918 c/ 5,642: 900,390: 159.6: 848: 9,487: 11.2: 3,886: €,314 1.6 
1919 5,319: 781,125: 146.9: 741: 6,389: 8.6: 4,628 9,099 2.0 
1920 5,985: 1,024,175: 171.1: 805: 8,746: 10.9: : : 4,856: 10,918 2.2 
1921 6,540: 960,809: 146.9: 962: 8,795: 9.1: 1,808: 19,643: 10.9; 4,944: 7, 864 1.6 
1922 6,724: 1,494,005: 222.2: 1,031: 11,896: 11.5: 1,939 27,284: 14.1: 4,676 7,745 Ls 
1923 6,738: 1,197,095: 177.7: 948: 9,586: 10.1: 1,869: 24,242: 13.0: 4,818 10,569 2.2 
1924 6,821: 1,337,540: 196.1: 975: il,ear: 11,62 “ 1,809: 25,626: 14.2: 4,635 9,768 2.1 
1925 6,941: 1,532,872: 220.8: 99€ 11,382: 11.4: 1,774: 27,284: 15.4: 4,715 9,977 $.i 
1926 6,819: 1,103,427: 161.8: 996 11,569: 11.6: 1,794: 25,433: 14.2: . 4,43C 9,467 2.1 
1927 6,918: 1,379,716: 199.4: 1,073 12,966: 11.2: 1,747: 26,864: 15.4: 4,516 10,673 2.4 
192e 7,039: 1,516,373: 215.4: 1,123: ‘12,137: 10.8: 1,766: 24,961: 14.1: 4,476 &,801: 2.9 
1929 7,006: 1,472,568: 210.2: 1,125 12,226: 10.9: 1,865: 26,685: 14.8: . 4,331 8, 94C 2.1 
193¢ 6,930: 1,730,596: 249.7: 1,194 16,445: 13.8: 1,824: 33,512: 18.4: 4,365 10,665 2.4 
1931 6,979: 1,611,797: 230.9: 941: 12,166: 12.9: 1,933: 32,877: 17.0: 4,275 10,321 2.4 
1932 7,114: 1,727,540: 242.8: 669: &,681: 13.0: 2,013: 38,014: 18.9; 4,319 10,601 2.5 
1933 7,138: 1,619,331: 226.9: 751: 9,457: 12.6: 2,043: 33,859: 16.6: 4,301 9,709 2.3 
1934 7,182: 1,718,876: 239.3: 861: 11,458: 13.0: 2,088: 37,263: 17.8: 4,160 7,811 1.9 
1935 6,796: 1,507,048: 221.8: 921: 11,649: 12.6: 2,092: 38,262: 16.3: 3,633 7,915 2.2 


Compiled from official sources. a/ The comparability of the data is limited. “"Preowar date are probably too 


high and figures for 1914 to 1923 are ton low. 
e/ Average 1911-1913. 


alfalfa. 


b/ Pre-war boundaries. c/ Post-war boundaries. 


a/ Includes 
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These increases in acreages and yields per acre resulted in a 
marked expansion in total crop production. A particularly noteworthy 
increase took place in rye and oats. Rye production advanced from about 
320,009,000 bushels in 1893 to over 450,000,000 bushels in 1913, and 
the production of oats made a similar gain. Un: -ortunately, there are 
no reliable data on the production of animel procucts, but there is no 
doubt that increases in meat production were olso great. ccording to 
J. erage and others mi wno based their estimates vrimarily on those 
of F. B. Esslen, 14/ the avernge domestic production of meat in 1911- 
1913, was praptiealy twice that of 1892. The small production of mt- 
ton, however, was reduced to less than half of the earlier amount. The 
production of beef and veal was raised by about 50 percent, while that 
of pork was enlarged by over 100 percent. The increase in the produc- 
tion of milk and eggs was probably much smaller than that of meat pro- 
duction. According to data on chicken numbers, the increase in ees 
production from 1900 to 1913 must have bean about 35 percent, since the 
yield per hen probably did not increase during the period. From these 
gains, it may be inferred that total asricultural production increased 
at a very rapid rete during a rather long period before the World War. 


+ OU 


9 
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Agricultural production sharply reduced during the waz 


During the war years, men were teken from agricultural work for 
military duties, and the war prisoners assigned to agricultural work 
were only a small compensation for this loss. Agriculture also had to 
give up more than a million horses, and supplies of new farm machinery 
were small. ‘Thus, Germany's agricultural production would have been 
sharply curtailed, as well as. the supply of agricultural products to 
population and industry, even if the country had not previously depended 
on foreign markets for a large amount of agricultural products and ferti- 
lizers and for a great number of agriculturel workers. This dependency 
on foreign countries in time of peace greatly increased the difficulties 


encountered during the war. 


Official statistics an crop production during the war years are 
not trustworthy, or at least they are not comparable with those of the 
pre-war years. There is no doubt, however, that both acreage and pro- 
duction declined markedly. 15/ A considerable decrease in yields is 
Clearly indicated by the reduced utilization of artificial fertilizers. 
The utilization of phosphoric pentoxide (Po05) had declined by 1919-20 to 
about ea quarter of what it averazed in the last 2 years before the war. 


13/ "Viehwirtschaft und Fleischversorgune in Deutschland" in Deutsche 
Agrarpolitik, Berlin, 1933, Part 1, p. 250. 

14/ Die Fleischversorgune des Deutschen Reichs, Stuttgart, 1912. 

15/ See, for example, P. Quante, "Die Zuverldssigkeit der deutschen Anbau- 
und Erntestatistik unter besonderer Berticksichtigung der preussischen 
Verhiltnisse." Zeitschrift des Preussischen Statistischen Landesamts, 


1924; Vols. 111 and lV, pp. 1~70. 
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The utilization of nitrogen was reduced from 118,000 short tons, the av- 
erage for 1912-13 to 1913-14, to 80,000 tons in 191516 (see table 4). 
After artificial nitrogen bezan to be produced in Germany, its utiliza- 
tion in agriculture was increased slowly et first but later more rapidly 
until] the pre-war amount was reached in 1919-1920. Potassium was the only 
fertilizer the supplies of which were not impaired during the war. 


A further indication of the decrease in yields may be seen in 
the fisures on sugar=beet production, which are provably fairly reli- 
able, since they have been checked by the amounts of mgar obtained. 
According to official data, the yield of sugar deets in 1916-1918 was 
81.1 to 63.6 percent of that in 1913, while in 1919 it amounted to only 
64.4 percent of the 1913 figure. Professor F. Aereboe 16/ assumed that 
the production of the four principal grains in the 5 war years was 22 
percent smaller than the pre-war production. 


Domestic feed production diminished more than did total crop 
production, because a much larger proportion of the crops had to be 
ised for human consumption to make up, at least to some extent, for 
reduced: imports of foodstuffs. Moreover, almost no imported feed could 
be secured, so that totel war-time supplies of feed amounted to only a 
small percentage of the pre-war total. 


By 1921, the number of cattle had been reduced by about 10 per- 
cent and the number of hogs by about 30 percent (see table 6). ‘The 
reduction in meat production was still larger, however, since the aver- 
age weiekt of cattle for slaughter had decreased sreatly and, besides a 
small dimunition in the average slaughter weight of hogs, the proportion 
of slaughterings to the number of hogs on hand was smaller. Deprived of 
imported protein supplements, milk production also decreased consideraoly 
more than did the number of cows. The data given by Acreboe 17/ indicate 
a reduction of about 20 percent in the milk yield of cows under the regu- 
lation of. milk-control associations. The reduction in the yield of milk 
from all cows probably was less than that. 


In spite of the great decline in the food supply, millions of 
soldiers had to be fed well. Furthermore, the farm population could not 
be induced to curtail its consumption in proportion to the decrease in 
supplies. The result was that, with the excention of the mililiory and 


lat 


i 
agricultural classes, the population suffered intense’y from innger. 


This suffering lort lifetime traces on some of the peopise, such as the 
children of laborers, and in spite of a flourishing bevtleg business in 
foods, even the well-to-do suffered considerably. But sreat as was the 
reduction in focd supplies, the contraction in the sunply of textiles 

and other industrial goods made of imported agricultural products was 
still greater, notwithstanding the ingenuity of the Germans in developing 
substitutes. 


16/ Der Einfluss des Krieges auf die landwirtschaftliche Produktion in 


Deutschland, Berlin, 1927, p. 87. : 
17/ Ibid., p. 88. 
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244 Foreign Agriculture 


Production increased under currency infletion 


To agriculturel producers, the situstion in Germany during the 
post-war years previous to the stabilization of the German mark differed 
considerably from that of the war years. To consumers, however, the 
situation was not greetly relieved until the inflation ended. 


Import duties were not restored until after the stabilization of 
the mark. Sentiment had been aroused against the protective policy, be- 
cause it failed to prevent suffering during the war. This, it is true, 
was attributed by some economists not to the protective policy as a whole 
but to certain peculiarities of the pre-war policy, and they argued for 
measures which would assure the greatest possible self-sufficiency. 18/ 
But first the hungering population had to get enough to eat, end this 
seemed impossible even with unrestricted imports. Moreover, during the 
inflation, the increase in the value of foreign currency had a suffi- 
ciently protective effect on every line of domestic production. It 
caused e greet improvement in the situation of the agricultural produc- 
ers in that it practically freed them from high indebtedness incurred 
before the war. Finally, they were able not only to replenish their 
cepital in machinery and buildings but sometimes through small sacrifices 
to increase it beyond the pre-war size. 


Soil fertility being largely exhausted, the yields per acre re- 
mained low, although the use of artificial fertilizers was increased con- 
Siderabdly. The foreign exchange situation did not favor the production 
of animel products when this was dependent upon imported feedstuffs; 
hence the number of hogs did not make any appreciable gain. The kinds 
of livestock with a slow turnover were fevored, however, since they pro- 
vided a convenient means of accumulating capital in the form of goods 
(flight from money). Cattle numbers, therefore, were increased consid- 
erably, while the number of horses on farms was raised even above the 


pre-war total. 


When the military blockade was lifted, and the size of the mili- 
tary force reduced, it seems as if an increase in domestic production 
should have resulted in a greater supply of foodstuffs for the popula- 
tion. The gain in domestic production wes small, however, and Germany's 
industrial exports were rather unprofitable. Little foreign currency 
was evailable, and this had to be used for payments to the Allies. The 
possibility of importing foodstuffs was, therefore, more nominal than real, 
Imported goods were also very high in German marks, frequently prohibi- 
tive. Furthermore, the moral restrictions for moderating consumption 


18/ The most importent document of this kind was Sering's "Die Verordnung 
der Reichsregierung vom 29. Januar, 1919, Zur Beschaffung von landwirt- 
scheftlichem Siedlungsland", Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgebung, Verweltung und 
Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen Reich, 1919, Jehrgang 43, Heft 2, p. 183. 
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on farms were no longer. present, and the authority for enforcing the 
legal restrictions was greatly reduced. In the last period before 
stabilization, farmers, wholesalers, and retailers computed their goods 
in foreign currency, and their angen advanced at PENIS COAAE the same 
phenonmenal tempo as did tne rates on foreign exchange. The great masses 
of the population not on farms, sXtecsh consuming more than during the 
war, still suffered greatiy from undernourishment. In 1922-23, the 
situation was in fact not much better than during the war. 


Production recovers: to pre-war levels in post-inflation period 


- 


The index of the volume of total agricultural production intreased 
from 88 in 1924-25 (1927-28 to 1926-29 = 100) to 104 in 1932-33; i.e-, 
by 18 percent, according to estimates of the German Institute for Business 
Research (Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung). The index rose to 110 in 
1933-34 and to 115 in 19M-35 but declined to 111 in 1935-36. The total 
increase in production from 1924-25 to 1935-36 amounted to 29.5 percent. 
The population increased from 1925 to 1935 by only about 5 percent. Thus 
there was an increase in per-capita production in the decade of about 
20 percent. See figure 3. 


Table 7. Total Agricultural Production in Germany 
(1927-28 to 1928-29 = 100) 


Year Index : Year ‘+ Incex 
- Mumber : _ - number 

Ee aL err ae 
WOAGHMGe i ec seceseccsensese } Oe oe. ccctcsscces s 308 
Ps Savicsneiedeen eee al eae 3 Oe 
Peers peer eee #2 9 Perea 
Cece cece ri eeecn cise | EE 2 ID vcevaciccctecees 1° Sane 
sede eve iesxtauaceta Ge fF SOMMER Css cecckccenescse § San 


Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business Research, August 12, 
1936. ' 


The great increase in agricultural production during this period 
was to some extent simply a recovery of what had already been attained 
before the war, and it is easier to retrieve an earlier position than to 
gain new ground. Most of the increase in total production took place in 
the first 4 or 5 years of the period. In the yearsof the severest de- 
pression (from about 1929-30 to 1933-34), however, agricultural preduc- 
tion still increased on an average of slightly more than 1 percent per 
yeare 


The large increase in total agricultural production revealed by 
the index of the Institute for Business Research ean be traced in each 
major agricultural product, with the exception of sugar. It is rather 
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Sisnificant that the increase wes not always due to expansion in area or 
numbers, but in many cases was achieved entirely, or to a large extent, 
by higher yields per acre and higher productivity per animel, The rela~- 
tion between prices of fertilizers and 911 ceke, on the one hand, and 
grain, milk,and dairy products, on the mae’ would probably make a 
still lerger increase in yields profitable, tut the adjustment of pro- 
duction to prices, although much fester now than in former times, still 
takes considerable time. 


Tne reason for the increase in yields aoove the pre-war level is 
to be found in improved production methods and especially in the greater 
utilization of artificial fertilizers which, following the marked reduc- 
tion in their cost, has materially surpassed the pre-war level. This 
increase in yields, however, was not uniform throughout the post-war 
period. In the first part of the period, the utilization of artificial 
fertilizers increased rapidly. In 1928 and 1929, when the peak was 
reached, the consuwzption of nitrogen was two and one half times larger 
than before the wer, while the consumption -of potassium was nearly twice 
es large. The depression caused a decline in the utilization of artifi- 
cial fertilizers during 1930-31 and 1931-32. The consumption of nitro- 
gen and potassium in these years was still considerably larger than before 
the war, but consumption of phosphetes was only three-fourths as la . 
as in years immediately prior to the war. Since 1931-32, the consumpti 
of fertilizers has acein increased, and the peak of 1929-30 is now con- 
Siderably exceeded. Consumption is expected to increase further as a 
result of a recent decree lowering fertilizer prices by as much aes 25 


percent. 


es, corrected for overestimates 1g/ in 
the immediate post-war years, the tote . . oduction of grains in Germany 
increased from 20,687,000 short tons in 1924 to 28,250,900 tons in 1933, 
2 gein of over 36 percent. Because or unfavorable weather conditions, 
the production in 1934 was less than 24,000,000 tons; in 1935, it was 
somewhat more, indicating en increase of about 3,400,000 tons since 1924, 
Liost of this increase was dué to expansion in the production of bread 
grains, particularly wheat. 


According to officiel figur 


L<@) ry 


The increase in the wheat acreage is primarily a shift from rye 
his o r 


end, to some extent, from oats. Thi eccurred in spite of the fact that 
the reletionship between wheat and rye prices hag PRY ee 4 rears was 

no more favorable for wheat than it had been in the pre-war years. This 
indicates that peepee Fe were better pDrepered to overcome the difficulties 
caused by such shifts then they had deen before the wer. Progress in 


eed selection and low Periilieas prices favored the change to wheat. 


i9/ Pre-war grain fieures are considered to be about 10 percent too high, 
those for 1924 about 10 percent too low, and those for 1925 to 1927 about 
S percent too low. 
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German Produ ict ive Capacity 


Oat acreaze has been declining in recent years, but barley acreage 
increased about 13 percent during the last decade This redistribution 
of tne grain acreage resulted in a much better balance between domestic 
production and consumption. 


Primarily as a result of increased yields, production of potatoes 
xceeded that of 1924 by. abont 20 percent. Pote 
are used to e considerable extent for feed purposes in Germany. (C« 


o 


e 


ing potatoes into a grain equivalent by assuming that four units of po- 
tatoes are equal to one of grain, this meant an increase in domestic feed 
supplies from potatoes alongs during this perioc equivalent to about 
2,000,000 short tons of grain, 

While the acreage in suger beets is now smaller than during the 
early post-inflation years, or a pre-war years, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase -in the -acreace of other root crops, such as feed beets, 
Mangels, end turnips. 

The acreece in natural meadows showed only a slisht increase dur- 
ing the post-infiation vears. ‘While there has been much propaganda in 


> 
favor of better cnre of meadows, officiel statistics do not indicate any 
increase in yields. 


Daring the post-inflation years, there was a marked decline in the 
acreage of dry lesumes, which was not offset by an increase in yields. 
Furthermore, there wes no marked increase in the acreage of sown grasses. 
The acreage of clover actually declined from 1924:to 1935, but the acreage 
of alfalfa showed a substantial increase efter 1927, though it is still 
much below the pre-war area. ; é; 


Thus we find thet, although the total production of all crops dur- 
ing the post-inflation years increased substantially, there was little or 
no chenge in the production of carbonydrates, grains, and potatoes, which 


are better suited to German conditions. 


The production of- animal products increased during the period 
1924~25 to 1935-36 even more rapidly than that of crods. Meat produc- 
tion increased by 26 percent from 1925 through 1934, according to the 
computations of A. Hanar of the Institut fur Landwirtschaeftliche Markt- 
forschunzs, Berlin. Milk production increased by 35 percent and egg pro- 
duction by 50 percent in the same period, according to the Institute for 
Business Research, Berlin. As in the case of crop production, the gain 
was most rapid in the earlier years of this period. The production of 
livestock products in 1936 was adversely affected by the shortage of feed 
supplies, particularly of concentrates, the imports of which were sharply 
curtailed. 
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Avpraisal of the Capacity to Produce 


ced policy of the present German Government is self- 
he major agricultural products. Considerations of costs 
desires are for the most part ignored. 
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The alternative, a fuller participation by Germany in international 
trade, is not likely to materialize in the near future. This participa- 
tion hinges to a considerable extent upon continued improvement in world 
economic conditions and the ability of Germany to solve its present mone- 
tary difficulties. Such a policy would lead to lower import barriers and 
increased imports of agricultural products and raw materials, which would 
be offset by larger exports of German industrial products. But defense 
considerations play such a dominant role that consequences of im rovements 
in world trade and of an ample supply of foréign currency might weli fail 
to produce a decisive chanse in agricultural policy. Increased import pos- 
sibilities misht be confined largely to products which are not considered 


vital from the standpoint of defense, such as fruits and the more exvensive 
Mi i orig end the drive toward self-sufficiency in the more importan 
products continued. 


Table 8. Proportion of net imports to the total consumption 
for food of specified items, 1912 a 


id ail , F. Carbo~ 
Kind of food ; Proteins ; Fats : hydrates nateabanill 
Bread grains, dry 
legumes, rice, potatoes : 15 9 10 ; 11 
Vegetables ........ enews 5 6 o o 
tase he eee eae Reo : 28 : 34 31 32 
Sagar a/ esses sesso fad ~ oo =. 50 
egetable oil ...... esse <= ; 92 4 -- 92 
Veeutahle food stuffs, : 
including liquors ......: is 60 5 9 
Meat and fat, including : 
those produced from im : : 
ported barley and corn .: 17 31 14 2g 
WG ici canaescc res rae | 64 % i 8 = 
Dairy products, including: ‘ 
those produced from im : 
ported feed ....... Geese: _. 51 80 59 
BS 6 ccceess as Yee ; 40: 41 2 :  * oe 
Total enimal products .: 44 39 81 43 
Poted fOeko Ss. vineede5 3 29 3 42 3 20 


Compiled by Sering. Die jcokanine Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1932, p. 13., 
from the data of Kuczynski und Zuntz, Deutschlands Nahrungs- und Futter- 
mittel, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. 1915, Vol. 9, No. l. 

a/ Proportion of net exports to total consumption. 
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As shown in table €, more than 40 percent of all the fats consumed 
in Germany in 1912 and almost 30 percent of the vroteins used for human 
foodstuffs or for their production were imported. Moreover, the protein 
concentrates, such as oil cike and fish meal, on which the efficiency of 
hog and milk production greatly depends, were almost entirely of foreign 
origin. The dependence on foreign supplies, in fact, was greater than 
indicated by table 8 even with respect to carbohydrates. All the rough- 
age was produced at home, but a substantial portion of grains had to be 
imported. 


When the National Socialists came into power, the dependence of 
Germany on foreign supplies of proteins and fats was even greater than 
before the war, but the dependence on foreign carbohydrates was less. 
According to computations of the Institute for Business Research, Berlin, 
the following percentages of the total supplies were imported in 1933: 


Percent Percent 
Bread grains 1 Milk and dairy products 10 
Other grains 27 Fats, edible 55 
Dry legumes Ly Eges 32 
Potatoes none Fruits 34 
Sugar none Vegetables 10 
Meat 3 


In addition to the above, more than 90 percent of the fibers were 
of foreign origin. The same was true of fats used in soap production and 
in other industries. Moreover, per-capita consumption of all products, 
except potatoes and the lower-priced vegetables, declined considerably in 
the depression years. Had consumption been maintained at the 1928-29 level, 
the dependence on foreign supplies in 1953 would have been materially greater. 


Obviously the goal set by the National Socialist Government, the at- 
tainment of self-sufficiency in major agricultural products, is a very am- 
bitious onee It is interesting to note that some German officials believe 
that it cannot be reached and advocate more emphasis on international 
trade. 20/ 


The problem is mainly one of increasing crop production. Production 
of animal products, except for such by-products as lard, is purely a ques- 
tion of the availability of feed. The large imports of eggs, butter, and 
Cheese in the past have b2en exclusively the results of the one-sided pro- 
tective policy, which favored grain production for the market rather than 
feed production for conversion into snimal products. 


In the final analysis, an increase in agricultural production can 
be achieved only through enlarging the crop area or by improving average 


20/ See statement by Dr. H. Schacht at Frankfort, Germany, December 9, 1936. 
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yields. The possibilities of increasing the crop area are very limited. 

But the yiclds e:.n be increased substantially, provided prices of agricultural 
products sre meintrined at levels which justify incrensed applications of 
artificial fertilizers. Higher yields might olso result from other more 
intensive farvine practices. 


Enlarging the ecricultural 


One of the most difficult and also most costly features of Germany's 
agricultural self-sufficiency program is that of increasing the agricultural 
area. A brief review of past experience in developing land resources is 
helnful in judging what might be exnected in the future. 


lnder normal conditions, one might expect a conversion of plovland 
into forests or pastures because of the cessation in population growth and 
the hish eercentage of poor soils. Such a development occurred in France 
between 1902 andi 1913, during which period natural pastures increased from 


9,718,000 acres to 12,834,000 acres. 


With Germs rd nearly shut off from the vorld, however, a marked con- 
traction of the plovland vould be unlikely. Moreover, so long as the 
policy of the a ood is definitely directed toward agricultural scif- 
sufficiency, plowland will probably increase. The small amounts of plow- 
lend which will be converted to othor uses may be more ticn offset by 
bringing waste lnnd into cultivation. Although the suppl: of such land 
ds rother limited and e-n be improved only at a rather hign cost, relatively 
substantial additions to the agricultural aren from this source might be 
expected. 


In the post-war years of prosperity, the iden wos fast gaining 
ground thet the poor sandy soils, cleared in the last pre-war decades un- 
der the stimulus of the high protection granted the production of rye ond 
Oats, should be used again for forests, as they are too dry for conversion 
ints pastures or merdows. Those soils which are appropri-te only for rye 
production ( with lupines plowed under and with heavy applicntions of fer- 
tilizers) were to have been reforested. Part of the land on which only 
rye, potatoes, and oats could be gromm was to receive the same treatment, 
because two or those three crops vere grown in excess of requirements ond 
all were produced at very high costs. Altoscther, the area concerned was 

estimated, rathcr conservatively, at about 2,500,000 acres. 21/ 


do OY 


The introduction and development of the sweet lupine will undoubt- 
edly improve the usefulness of the lighter soils. It is much more valuable 
than the bitter lupine, which was formerly the only legume that would grow 
in the lizht soils of eastern Germany. The sweet lupine was developed by 
two botanists, working independently, and the new selections are now ap- 
pearing on the market. Although shattering bdedly when ripe, sweet lupine 


21/' "Aufforstung landwirtschaftlicher Grenzertragsbodenklassen" in Deutsche 
Agrarpolitik, Vol. 1, p. 351. 
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is said to produce good yields as a hay and silage crop. 22/ Utilizing 
light soils for sweet lupines will not change the situation altogether, 
however, since the absence of legumes that will grow in them is not the 
only problem offered by these soils. Their deficiency in nutritive sub- 
stances and poor capacity for preserving moisture also are important. 


Aside from the lighter soils of eastern and northern Germany, 2 
change in land utilization was considered desirable for the poorest and 
steepest mountain lands. Since even the low yields obtainable require 
heavy applications of labor and power, the conversion of a rather consid- 
erable part of such plowland into meadows and pastures was advocated, with 
reforestation suggested for part of the pasture land. 


These proposals concerning the utilization of land materialized to 
only a small degree. Between 1927 and 1931, the acreage in forests in- 
creased by only 91,427 acres. The plowland, it is true, was reduced by 
almost one percent in those 4 years, but the agricultural area declined 
only 0.15 percent. As the depression became more severe, tne reforesta- 
tion of light soils was forgotten. Thus, from 1931 to 1934 the acreage 
in forests increased by only 35,000 acres or 0.1 percent. Since there 
was a surplus of labor on farms, a reduction of the mountainous plowland 
also lost significance. Conversely, the idea that the agricultural area 
should be enlarged rather than contracted gained many supporters. Since 
little suitable land was available which could be reforested, attention 
was directed tovard waste land. Formerly, it was generally accepted that 
money invested in these soils had to bear a fair rate of interest and that 
no really great sacrifices on the part of the State should be involved. 

In the depression, however, it has been stressed that, in view of the great 
number of unemployed laborers, Government subsidies on a very large scale 
are justified. 23/ With the advent of National Socialism, the reclamation 
of waste land for agricultural purposes was given renewed impetus. 


During the last 40 or 50 years before the war, only about 400,000 
acres of waste land (in Germany, waste land includes very poor pastures) 
were made suitable for agricultural use. Subsidies and credits were 
grented for this purpose, however, by the Prussian law of November 7, 1914, 
and similar measures were passed for other parts of Germany. Moreover, it 
became easier to convert waste land to agricultural use because of the 
more extensive use of artificial fertilizers, Lands that were improved 
between 1913 and 1930 are estimated at 717,000 acres, or an average of 
some 42,000 acres per yea. Of this, 136,000 acres became plowland and 
581,000 acres meadows and pastures. In spite of the subsidies, only a 
part of this new land rendered a fair return. 24/ 


22/ Professor E. Baur, "Ueber den Anbau der Stisslupinen", Deutsche Land- 
wirtschaftliche Presse, 1933, No. 12. 

23/ See, for example, A. V. Batocki, "Verbesserung und Neugewinnung von 
Kulturland" in Deutsche Agrarpolitik, Vol. ZI, pp. 365 to 374. 

24/ See Stacermann, "Urbarmachung von Jedlandereien" in Deutsche Agcrar- 
politik, Vol. II, pp. 375 to 391. 
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Tnere were still 10, 625, 000 acres available in 1931, according to 
Stadermann, that were worth bringing into cultivation, of which abou 


Lm) 


,000,000 acres are now in pasture. 25/ This land was equal to about 12 
percent of the total agriculturel area, and he believed that 20 percent 


Pp 

t co . converted into plowland and about 80 percent into meadows 
and pastures. He outlined a project for developing it over a period of 
3O years 


7) 
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witn a Government subsidy equal to about 37 percent of the total 
cost. When whe results of improving waste land between 1913 and 1930 are 
considered, however, the subsidy proposed by Stadermann appears inadequate 
for inducing landowners to improve all the waste land, particularly in 

the allo tted time. The present Government is, however, prepared to grant 
s; and, if large amounts continue to be spent on waste 
land rezardless of the probable outturn, a relatively important area may 


€ secured. Much of this work has been carried out by the compulsory 


A recent announcement indicates that 200,000,000 Reichsmarks 
(about $80,000,000) will be used for iand reclamation in 1937 and even 
larger amounts are planned for succeeding years. If all the land Stadermann 
considered worth converting to agricultural uses should eventually be de- 
veloped, the plowland would be enlarged by about 4 percent and meadows and 
pastures by adout 30 percent. 


The limited possibilities for increasing the agricultural area have 
been indicated. Moreover, there is always some diversion of agricultural 
land to other purposes such as roads, tDuildings, and recreation facilities. 
The results of the 1955 and 1955 surveys of land utilization are rather 
Significant in this respect. The supply of moor land declined by 30,00C 
acres, the supply of other used waste land by as much as 73,000 acres, and 

y 74,000 acres: but agricultural land also was reduced by 


Only a small portion of waste land can be converted into plowland, 
according to Stadermann, and plowland is the most intensively used portion 
area n fo r vears the reduction of the land in 
ve , 


S 

of the acricultura 

fallow 26/ was 

of offsettin 
F 


increasing the cropped plowland or 
= s source is nearly ¢ 

0 1. the ‘dentin i allow land nearly woide t the 
lowlend. While plowland was reduced n 
plowlanc declined only by 0.2 percent. 


t, 


In the depression years the decline in fallow land was larger than 


i i 
the decline in total plowland, and the cropped plowland was even somewha 


ew & 


25/ A comparable figure civen by Dr. J. Schiffer, Stabsabteilungsleiter 

im Reichsn&hrstand Sh agptrninn rll ae dezeitune, March 15, 1935) is only 
6,178,000 acres. t Sch&8ff adds to this figure 1,250,000 acres now 
ander sea, which tn We atietien can be reclaimed for agricultural purposes. 
Similar figures are given in Neues Baerntum, Berlin, April 1935, p. 187. 
26/ Fallowed land as reported includes some plowland used temporarily as 


pasture. 
' 
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enlereed. A further contraction of the land in fallow took place in suc- 
ceeding years, but in 1935 only 2.2 percent of the plowland was not cropped. 
. m pr 1 the cli- 
fe) 


A Gerrease in fallow land from present levels ” unlikely because 
mate is so severe in some pane of Germany that thoro arat 
the lend is impossible without having some na i rc) 
A recent survey revealed that double cropping 
land for growing one crop for harvest and another age 
the same year is much more extensive in Germany than 
realized. Yet climatic conditions are generally exceec 
for two crops in one year. This method of increasing aer 
tion, therefore, also has very definite limitations. 


ly, though in the last f 
7 dorm (see figure 4). I 
ng down resulted primari 
a high level thai fur the 
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cated in table 9, it has been compu iE 

2re2 in be application of commerciel fertilizers over the anoun 
used in 1931 and by the use of high-auality seed, substantial increases in 
yields can be obt anak. The utilization of artificial fertilizers. now ex- 
ceeds the amounts assumed, but the actual yields are still considerably 
less than computed. Experience shows that it takes considerable time for 
the majority of produce to a@tain the more or less optimum conditions 
assumed in the computat 
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But the yields computed are probably not the highest attainable. 

At the time the estimates were made, the further developments in the use 
of commercial fertilizers could not be foreseen. A rec 
vided for a reduction of 25 percent in the prices p 
and of 30 percent for nitrogen fertilizers. The Gover 
exerting considerable effort toward encouraging farmer 

their total ex gga a for fertilizers It seems proba 
tremely favorable price ratio between nericu tural produc 
fertilizers ill in many cases warrant the use of fertilizers in exce 
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27/ This tendency is shown by the data of accounting farms. See Fensch in 
Veroffentlichungen des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats, No. 16, 29, ané 
others. 
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the amounts desired by the Government. At least for the next few years, 
therefore, increases in yields may be an important means of increasing 
asricultural production in Germany. 


Table 9. ° Actual yields ver acre of specified crops anmal 1931, 
averase 1530-1954, and estinated attainable yields 
Yields per 2cre : Percentage increase 
spate or — : otimated: of estimatec attapn- 
Crop ' Unit : ; Average. attoin- able yields over 
ty : 1931 1920-1934 able . Actual Av. actual 
tee a : 1930-1934 
| : Percent : Fercent 
Rye ...+.ee.ee- Bushels! 25.5: 27.6 ‘ 383.1 |: 30.0 : 19.9 
Wheat ...eeeeee: ™ $ B1.2: 32.0 !: 36.2 : 16.7; 13.1 
Barley ..ceeses " ; 32.8: 37.0 :. Sean: 27.8 + 19.2 
eT eee ' 45 £0: 2a :.-0S s 7.9. + 19.0 
Potatoes ....+.; " $228.1: 237.9: 293.2 : 28.5 : 23.2 
Sugar beets ... :Sh.tons: 12.4: 13.1 14.4 : 16.1 ; 9.9 
Wetiehe- 2i4ceds5,. * e ¥ cae oe, Oe ae 
Clover & alfalfa " : 2.5: 24 : 2.9 16.0 : 20.8 
Natural hay «ee: " +: 2.0: 1.9 : 2.3 16.0.3. Bled 


Kappen and Henkelmann, "Diingung und Fflanzenzucht als Mittel der Produk- 
tionskostensenkuns" in Deutsche Agrarpolitik, Vol. 1, pp. 663 to 665. 


Another way in which to increase production is through a shift from 
Dp 


low-yielding to high-yielding cronvs. Such a shift will probably take place 
to some extent. The crops that yield heavily, however, are primarily those 


that proauce Carbohycrates. Crops which furnih rroteins, fats, and fibers, 
the products most needed, are low yielding under German conditions. ‘he 
shifting of acreage to these latter crops, therefore, may well offset the 
gains xhieved by shifting another portion of the acreage to heavier-yielding 
crops. 


Self-sufficiency impracticable 


ar that some increase in total agricul- 
will be largely a matter of policy in 
ill be directed. 


In conclusion, it woul appe 


tural production is probable. It 
what sector the edditional production w 


If costs were oe proper consideration, Germany shculd not attempt 
to produce any fats or fibers before the full requirements in carbohydrates 
are covered. Priv Pred of defense, however, make it preferable to 
produce some fats and fibers and have some deficit in carbohydrates. For 


example, Germany wants to cover all flax requirements, but these constitute 
only a very small portion of total fiber requirements. The acreage in rape 
ad flax together has been expanded more than tenfold from 1933 through 19%. 
The acreage in alfalfa has been enlarged by about 20 percent during the sare 
ioc. As total agricultural production increases, it should be possible 
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to devote additional areas to these crops, although the quality of soil 


> 


required by flax and alfalfa imposes serious limitations. 


It has been shown that the degree of self-sufficiency reached in 
1933 was to a considerable extent the result of a material reduction in 
per-capita consumption. In succeeding years, however, the success of the 
Government's employment program, even though average wages were kept 
down, resulted in a broadening in the demand for staple food products. 
Although the droughts of 1934 and 1935 affected crop production, agricul- 
tural production as a whole increased un to 1935, but not as fast as demand. 


Moreover, Germany could not, or was reluctant to, provide all the 
foreign currency which was necessary for covering the deficit of agricul- 
tural products by imports. The requirements of the German economy as a 
whole and the policy of rearmament were given precedence, with the result 
that agricultural developments have taken on an abnormal character, particu- 
larly in the livestock and feed sectors. Cattle numbers were permitted to 
decline more than was warranted by the scarcity of feed in the drought years, 
while consumers! demands were left unsatisfied. The difficulties experienced 
by Germany in providing the necessary food for its population have been in 
fact so large that they could easily create an impression that the drive 
toward self-sufficiency has been an entire failure. This conclusion would 
be incorrect, however. As time goes on, the results of the production drive 
are expected to be more in evidence, and the situation may become less strin- 
gent. But for a rather long time the increases in production will not be 
so large as to permit a contraction in imports and an increase in per-capita 
consumption. This is especially true if the increase in the birth rate 
noted during the last 2 years is maintained. 


An additional obstacle to Germany's production program is the devel- 
opment during the past year of a farm-labor shortage. Energetic steps have 
been taken to cope with the problem, which has resulted from low wages and 
unsatisfactory living conditions. Over a veriod of years the increased 
use of farm machinery will be of assistance, but the immediate shortage 
must be taken care of in some other way. 


In short the situation can be stated as follows: Material progress 
can yet be made, and, as a matter of fact, is being made. Considerable 
waste can still be eliminated, various economies are possible, more pro- 
ductive use can still be made of the land, plant breeders still have con- 
tributions to meke, and more productive livestock can be raised. There is 
still room, in many branches of farming, for far—below-average prodicers 
to work toward a "good average", which a popular slogan now proclaims as 
the goal of agriculture's efforts as opposed to striving for individual 
records. 


The possibilities for a "totalitarian" State to enforce its policy, 
it must be understood, are great, particularly in a comparatively small 
country like Germany, where the people are noted for their readiness to 
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accept regulations. That it should be possible, for instance, to uti- 

lize masses of workers from the Labor Service rorce to speed up potato har- 
vesting or other harvest operations, when bad weather tareatens, is an 
impressive example of what those possibilities are. Moreover, the stim-~ 
lation in the form of a favorable ratio of prices of agricultural prod- 

ucts to the prices of means of production (wages of farm help were contracted 
drastically) is so large that considerable progress canbe expected without 
any compulsion. But further expansion in domestic farm production wiil 
necessarily be slow and gradual, and Germany is unlikely to cover her total 
deficit in fibers, fats, and protein feed in the foreseeable future. 


It is apparent, furthermore, that current results are being achieved 
under the sreatest stress and strain and that much is being done without 
regard to the economic costs involved. Unexpected developments, such as a 
serious food crisis or a general economic and financial breakdown, could 
conceivably interrupt present agricultural tendencies and lead to a modi- 
fication of policies. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 257 
IN 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


NEW SELF-REGULATION OF AGRICJLTURE PLANNED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


_. & draft of a new law for regulating agriculture, just published by 
the Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture, aims at changing all existing 
"crisis" measures into measures of a permanent character, according to a 
report from the Berlin office of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is to be accomplished by decentralizing existing "crisis" agencies 
and placing responsibility for regulating agriculture in the hands of 
organized groups of producers. The proposed law has been published in 
Order to give agricultural organizations in the Netherlands an opportunity 
to study and pass judgment upon its various provisions before a bill is 
submitted to Parliament for enactment into law. 


Under the proposed legislation, producer groups would be charged 
not only with the administration of legislation affecting agriculture 
but also to some extent with the determination of such measures. They 
would take over functions previously exercised by the Government insti- 
tutions set up under the Agricultural Crisis Law of 1933. 


The extent to which the permanent organizations would make use of 
their rights to regulate agriculture under the proposed law apparently 
is to be left largely to the organizations themselves. In principle, the 
immediate legislative power would remain in the hands of the Government, 
but it is contemplated that at least a part of such power would be trans- 
ferred to the new bodies. While the proposed law gives the permanent 
organs the widest possible scope for development, the State reserves gen- 
eral supervisory rights to itself as well as the right of direct action 
should such organizations act in a manner considered detrimental to the 
general welfare. It also stipulates that the abolition of existing inm- 
port and export monopolies, domestic taxes, and price regulations are to 
remain in the Hands of the Crovn. 


The draft of the new law provides for the establishment of admin- 
istrative organizations, called "Landbaurdte" (Agricultural Councils). 
Such Councils, for instance, will be established for field crops and also 
for the poultry, livestock, dairy, horticultural, and fishing indus- 
tries. Special councils also may be established within these individual 
agricultural branches, as for ‘example a potato flour council or a flower 
bulb council, if such should prove advisable. 
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The individual councils would be governed by regional or "provin- 
cial councils." For the furtherance of tneir aims, the provincial coun- 
cils may establisn provincial district commissions. The various indi- 
vidual agricultural councils as well as the provincial councils are to 
consist of not more than 15 members each, all of whom are to be nominated 
by the Government. Apparently producers, the trade, processors, and ag- 
ricultural laborers are to be represented in these councils. 


The proposed functions of the agricultural and provincial councils 
are to be threefold, advisory, executive, and legislative. The legisla- 
tive powers would consist of the drafting of regulations, which are to be 
binding upon member farmers. These would pertain especially to the regu- 
lation of production, and in particular to the regulation of acreage and 
measures for the improvement of:production. The councils also would have 
authority to- exert a price-regulating influence in relation to exports. 
Moreover, they would have authority to give financial support to produc-— 
ers. Only the Government, however, would have the rignt to fix guiding 
prices. Should the Government disapprove of any measures taken by the 
councils it may suspend or annul them entirely. 


The councils are to be given a certain amount of independence with 
respect to financial matters. Each of them, for example, would have its 
own budget with its own receipts and expenditures but subject to approval 
of the Government. In addition, an agricultural fund would be established 
into which the councils would pay a share of their receipts. This fund 
would be established by a special law and from it the individual councils 
would be supplied with funds necessary for accomplishing their objectives. 


Finally, the proposal provides the permanent organizations with a 
legal basis for the imposition of penalties. Violations of the law are 
to be judged and punished by special judges, who are to have confiscatory 
powerse 


POLAND ACTS TO CHECK PRICE ADVANCES 


The steady upward movement of prices, particularly grain prices, 
in Poland during the past year and especially in recent months, coupled 
with the unfavorable outlook for 1937 winter grain crops, has led the 
Polish Government to adopt a series of measures to check what is regarded 
as a nationally unsound development in the price situation, according to 
a report to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from its Berlin office. 


Rye prices have practically doubled and wheat prices have risen 
by 50 percent in a year's time. After temporarily forbidding the expor- 
tation of rye in January, though permitting certain exports in February 
in order to fill contracts already made, exports of rye have recently 
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‘been suspended entirely. Effective March 15, 1937, export premiums were 
abolished for all grains and grain products except barley. 


Finally, on April 7, the Ministerial Council decreed a series of 
measures aimed at combatting the generally rising tendency of prices, 
among which are a number of great importance from an agricultural stand- 
point. For example, the exportation of bread grain has been completely 
prohibited for the balance of the season and milling extraction per- 
centages have been fixed at 70 percent for rye and 65 percent for wheat. 
Furthermore, in order to discourage feeding Of bread grain, provision has 
been made for the importation of feedstuffs. In addition, import quotas 
for various foodstuffs are to be increased and import charges on such 


products reduced. 


The Ministerial Council has likewise set up a special Commission 
for Price Control.: This Commission is authorized to work out and recom 
mend measures affecting prices, including such as relate to quotas and 
foreign-exchange allotments, to. reduction or suspension of customs du- 
ties, and to alteration of railroad rates. 


These new measures are motivated by internal price and market con- 
siderations, and not by trade or currency difficulties, according to the 
report. Because of the general rise in world prices, Poland has appar- 
ently profited in exports as much as it has lost on the import side. The 
trouble is that living costs have begun to rise, the foodstuffs index, 
for example, increasing by 10 percent in a year's time. Industrial labor 
has begun to manifest its dissatisfaction in a wave of strikes. The lat- 
ter development constitutes a danger to Poland's contimed ability to 
maintain its export position, not to mention other internal difficulties 
which may accompany a continued advance in prices. 


COLLECTIVE CONTRACT FOR FARM WORKERS IN FRANCE 


A collective contract to regulate working conditions of farm la- 
borers in. the Nord Departement of France was signed on April 6, 1937, by 
representatives of farm owners and of farm laborers, according to a 
report from Consul Leonard G. Dawson at Lille. While the contract ap- 
plies to only one Departement of France, it is of interest since it indi- 
cates methods being adopted in that country to regulate hours and wages 
of farm workers. 


The farm Owners were represented by the president of the "Federa- 
tion Agricole du Nord de la France" and the president of the "Societe des 
Agriculteurs du Nord." The farm workers were represented by ~elegates 
of the "Confedération Générale du Travail", and of the "Confederation 
Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens." The "Confederation Generale du 
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Toes! : 

Travail" is the nation-wide organization of workers, so that the interests 0 
farm laborers are now brought within the strongest circles of organized 

labor. ) 

: 


The collective contract now signed concerns about 31,000 farm 
Ommers and operators and about 35,000 farm laborers in the Nord Departe- 
ment. The agreement is a prolongation, with certain changes, of the 
agreement signed on July 29, 1936, which expired on January 31, 1937, 
and is tO remain in effect up to Jamary 31, 1938. | 


| The new contract reenacts the former clauses concerning the right 

of farm laborers to organize in unions, the richts of workers! delegates, 

the weekly rest period, and enmel vacations with pay. The amount of 
wages to be paid is to be settled by agreements to be entered into be- 
tween employers and workers in the various localities. 


The subject of hours of work was the one that offered the most 
difficulty in settlement. Under the previous contract, the work hours 
were fixed at 10 hours daily during the summer months, and at 9 and 8 
hours daily during the late fall and winter months, respectively. 
The new collective contract, however, fixes the maximum number of work 


hours during the year at 2,700, tne distribution of these hours to be | 
made in the local agreements, according to the kind of work done, but . 
not to exceed in principle 10 hours per day. 


The work hours may exceed 10 daily during the seasm of harvests, 
in gathering perishable crops, and for a period that shall not exceed 30 
days per year. In regions where the anv22l maximum of labor hours of 
2,700 is insufficient to insure proper care of livestock ani work animals, 
the time of actual work may be increased tut not to exceed one hour daily. 
The work hours and the work conditions of cattlemen, cheep herders, farm 
servants, and farm foremen are not resulated by the contract. These are 
to be regulated in accordance with custom and necessity, in the best in- 
terests of the parties concerned. 


